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AN UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE FUND 
BY WILLIAM McCLELLAN 


“For Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” —and 
for idle minds to think. This is the grave menace of unemploy- 
ment. In the long run, the disturbances to industrial peace which 
follow unemployment are much more serious than the financial 
loss due to stopping production, expensive as this may be. When 
men are busy earning an income to which they are accustomed, 
their minds are calm and changes in industrial relations are quite 
likely to be brought about without violence. In addition, the pos- 
sibility of unemployment ever hovering over the workers is also a 
constantly disturbing factor in all efforts for industrial stability. 
Under present industrial conditions the working man cannot 
think without considering this menace. He never knows when a 
long continued period of employment under reasonably satisfac- 
tory conditions will be interrupted suddenly by a panic of some 
sort. Suddenly a shut-down of the factory or mill occurs, because 
orders have stopped coming in and the product of the workmen’s 
hands is apparently not needed fora time. Naturally he wonders 
why, and begins to blame someone. He knows that the employ- 
ing class at the same time has ceased to make money, which forces 
him to conclude that bad management by somebody is the cause. 
As recent movements in the labor world prove, he is quite likely 
to wonder if he could not manage better himself if given the 
opportunity. 

The working class has some right to expect that the managing 
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class will prevent unemployment, especially as it would be to the 
latter’s own advantage. The workman cannot provide himself 
with continuous employment. He is an employe, and of neces- 
sity looks to an employer for employment. Not long ago I heard 
the chief executive of one of the largest manufacturing businesses 
in the country say that his workmen had a perfect right to expect 
him to keep them busy all the time. This was his business, and 
if unemployment came it was his fault, or the fault of his class. 
The man was not a rabid Socialist, but is accepted by capitalists 
and conservative business men of the country as one of their own. 
Unquestionably, his state of mind must become more general if 
unemployment troubles are to disappear or even lessen in severity. 

Conferences such as the recent one held at Washington are fu- 
tile for immediate needs. Nota single remedy proposed is actually 
available for any real results. Every quick-acting remedy as- 
sumes tacitly that the industrial world has merely stumbled, or 
has temporarily lost its way. Work is always waiting somewhere 
else, or can be made to order. Employers could do something if 
they could only see what; which perhaps a conference can discover. 
But few employers are ignorantly stopping their production 
when it might just as well proceed. The only municipal work 
which can, or should, go ahead is that which has been carefully 
planned, financed, and is ready to go ahead at the time. To put 
all employes on half time instead of working half on full time is not 
practical, as arule. Usually, when the working force is reduced, 
the younger and less attached, with smaller responsibilities, go 
first. ‘To put the married and single, the old and the young, all on 
half time, would be to spread the disaffection deeper and broader 
and make the whole situation worse. To recommend a general 
system of employment agencies as a cure-all is not to know the 
conditions of the unemployed, physically or mentally. The un- 
employed is not a homogeneous class, which just wants work. 
Not to understand the several types of unemployed is to mis- 
understand the problem entirely. 

Surveys of various sorts which have been made show that there 
are three distinct mental types among the unemployed. There is 
the skilled mechanic or trained laborer. He has a family in a 
home which perhaps he owns. His children are at school and the 
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family have their local social ties. Such a workman perhaps has 
“worked up” to a more or less special position in the “works”’. 
Tell him that he can get a job fifteen hundred miles away and he 
is not interested. Tell him that he can work as an ordinary 
laborer at strange labor on the new city bridge, and he does not 
follow you. This man can only wait where he is until conditions 
change. He is the “attached worker”. 

Next there is the “‘unattached workman”’, either skilled or 
unskilled. He does not mind moving, but rather likes it. He 
never stays in any job very long. He does not care much just 
what he works at, if it is attractive when offered. To sucha 
one, a system of employment agencies may be useful and may 
help him to work. When unemployment is general and wide- 
spread locally and industrially, however, the employment agencies 
are of relatively little use, even to the unattached worker. 

Finally, there is the man whose earning power has been given 
a false rating by war or other conditions. He has lost his job 
which paid him high wages, and he will take no job which pays 
less. Such a one must be disillusioned, or rather he must disil- 
lusion himself in course of time. No outside agency can reason 
with him or help him. He is the “unbalanced worker”. Per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to consider “unbalanced 
workers” as a sub-class’ of the “‘attached” and “unattached” 
workers jointly. They are numerous, and I believe largely of 
the “attached” class, and principally in the unskilled or slightly 
skilled portion. 

The hurriedly called conference stage in our present difficulty is 
what we have been accustomed to in the financial panics of the 
past. All of a sudden industry stopped, failures commenced, and 
the whole business world seemed tottering. J. P. Morgan in his 
day, or some other accepted leader, called a conference on finan- 
cial emergency measures, just as the President did recently for 
unemployment. Schemes of all sorts were discussed and some 
help given here and there, but time was the only restorer. Grad- 
ually the people got over their scare and went back to business, 
somewhat subdued in spirit and with new resolutions to be cir- 
cumspect in the future. 

After a number of such experiences, it dawned on the minds 
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of many that machinery ought to be devised to prevent such 
“financial” panics. The Federal Reserve System was designed 
and put into operation, and financial panics are gone, apparently 
forever. But while money is readily available now wherever it 
is needed, in a certain sense there is as much unemployment of 
it as of labor. This fact powerfully illuminates our problem. 
Even if we could invent a Federal Employment Reserve System 
we should not be free from unemployment at times. All the 
more reason, therefore, to have such a system for both normal 
and abnormal times. Can a Federal Employment Reserve Sys- 
tem be designed? ' 

The first difficulty we face is the concreteness of labor. There 
can be no transfer of labor credits from Pittsburg to Des Moines, 
asin finance. It is as if the gold itself had always to travel where 
it was needed. Even this would not be as impracticable for gold 
as it is for labor. For, generally speaking, labor is immobile. 
The only labor that can be moved back and forth like gold is 
military labor. 

It has been shown that at best only the unattached worker 
is at all mobile, and there are varying degrees of attachment. 
Nevertheless there is a respectable volume of unattached labor 
which is mobile and would be specie for a Federal Employment 
Reserve System. Such a system obviously must consist of well 
organized employment agencies, established at the proper centres 
and efficiently related to each other so as to mobilize the “un- 
attached”’ labor reserve. 

The Labor Unions of the country, if they were wise, would or- 
ganize such a reserve system at once for all labor, skilled and un- 
skilled. To a certain extent the best organized unions provide 
such a service in their own crafts. They would make the reserve 
self-supporting and would accept or permit only supervision and 
regulation by the Government, under a law generally similar to 
the Federal Reserve Law. I say this because I firmly believe that 
no Anglo-Saxon government can successfully be paternal. It is 
contrary to its genius. I say it also because just as the Federal 
Reserve Bank was almost the first unselfish act of capitalism, even 
though for its own protection, so the establishment of a Federal 
Employment Reserve by the representative organizations of labor 
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would be a constructive act toward industrial peace irrespective of 
any selfish motive. 

It would be a happy solution if some means could be found to 
banish these periodic spells of widespread unemployment. Con- 
sumption would have to march in almost even step with produc- 
tion. This indeed seems impossible under our present industrial 
system. Such gigantic changes cannot be hoped for in a short 
time. Large bodies move slowly in the commercial and indus- 
trial world as in the physical world. The industrial world is a 
huge, headless, quivering mass, totally unorganized, its mem- 
bers subject to varying forces causing at times severe dislocations. 
Certainly management may be expected to consider the banish- 
ment of unemployment as its ultimate goal, but progress in this 
direction is bound to be slow. Perhaps means are at hand to ac- 
celerate the process, but at best the end is still very far off. For 
many years to come the periodic spells of unemployment, for one 
reason or another, will descend on the industrial community, and 
the question is, how they shall be overcome quickly, and mean- 
while the suffering be reduced to a minimum. 

Preparedness becomes a major virtue when emergency meas- 
ures are relatively insufficient or ineffective. Moreover there is 
usually some unemployment ailment, in a more or less acute form, 
in our industrial organization. Any machinery devised for a 
widespread emergency would find some use most of the time. 
The Federal Employment System could make sure that every 
open job was filled as long as there was an unattached worker, but 
could do nothing to take care of the great residuum of unem- 
ployed when production had been greatly curtailed or interrupted. 
Assuming that an excellent employment system is in operation, 
what shall be devised to relieve the minds and bodies of the still 
unemployed? 

Before taking up the question, it is desirable to recognize clearly 
certain changes which seem to be going on in the general indus- 
trial organization. The changes are important because they fix 
responsibility more definitely and thereby give rise to hope for 
more rapid progress. In the past there has been no distinct man- 
aging class. In academic discussion there have been constant 
references to entrepreneurs, but in practice they have not existed 
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independent of capital’s power and influence. In recent years a 
new conception has arisen. A class of professional managers has 
been growing up which operates to put both capital and labor to 
work in industry so that the greatest efficiency of production and 
distribution may be expected. Such a manager holds his posi- 
tion and makes his decisions by reason of his professional author- 
ity. He stands between capital and labor, with the purpose of 
balancing the beam. His desire is to keep both the capital and 
labor in his enterprise working constantly. To such a mind, cap- 
ital does not employ labor any more than labor employs capital. 
He employs them both, and he must keep both happy. How will 
he do it during these spells of widespread unemployment? 

Capital itself while in control of management has taken care of 
itself by a very excellent scheme. It is known in accounting cir- 
cles as “surplus” and “reserves”. It is considered bad business 
to pay out all capital earnings in dividends or interest. Reserves 
should be created and a surplus accumulated for various contin- 
gencies, especially for the time, always expected, when produc- 
tion will fall off and dividends not be earned. Here and there 
will be found an enterprise which does not, or cannot, afford re- 
serves ora surplus. As soon as capital finds this out it is less will- 
ing to work for such a concern. Putting capital to work is com- 
monly called investment, but this is a mere term, for the more 
opportunity there is for capital to work in an enterprise, the more 
willing its owner is to invest it in that enterprise. More than 
this, the more reason capital has to expect constant or increasing 
earnings irrespective of good and bad times, the more willing it is 
to work. 

Is not this just as reasonable a position for labor to take? In 
fact, should not capital and management want labor in this very 
position, even though for their own well being? It is but a step 
farther to ask if a financial reserve for labor is not as reasonable as 
one for capital. No suggestion is made that capital should de- 
crease its earnings, or make any contribution to provide for labor. 
If done at all it must be taken out of labor’s share at the time. 
Moreover the creation of such a reserve for labor has nothing to 
do with any struggle labor may be making for a larger share of the 
returns of business. Irrespective of what wages or salaries may 
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be paid, labor, just as capital, must refrain from taking all to 
which it has title at the time, in order to build up a reserve and 
surplus for the rainy day. 

Other plans—for example, unemployment insurance and gov- 
ernment unemployment funds—have been suggested and tried to 
some extent. In essence they may be quite equivalent to an 
unemployment reserve maintained by industry. Im all these 
plans the funds would be accumulated directly or indirectly by 
the workers not receiving at the time all the earnings to which 
they had title. There are marked differences, however, on the 
moral side. 

In unemployment insurance the workmen would seem to be 
paying the bill instead of the business doing it. If the business 
takes out a general insurance policy for the purpose, the scheme 
partakes of the character of semi-charity. Moreover it is not 
strictly insurance if all the risks are to come due at one time as in 
times of general unemployment. 

A State unemployment fund is objectionable on several ac- 
counts. Payments from the fund are likely to seem like pensions. 
The State could not justly add anything to the fund except by 
taxation of business or of the workers themselves. The State 
would then be merely stake-holder and distributor. Such a bur- 
den should not be added to the State’s already heavy and com- 
plex responsibilities unless there should be no other satisfactory 
plan. Moreover even the most decentralized administration of 
such a fund, would be an almost impossible task for the genius of 
an Anglo-Saxon government. Most important is the considera- 
tion that business ought to make any such vital factor a part of its 
own organism. The very notion of business is gain, and proper 
reward, under acceptable conditions, for every part of the enter- 
prise. There can never be permanent industrial and business 
stability until the team of capital and labor are driven and cared 
for impartially by management. 

The immense advantage of an “unemployment reserve”’ ac- 
cumulated by each business organization is that it does enable 
management to hold exactly the same relation in this field to cap- 
ital and to labor. Each particular management asserts its desire 
to have capital and labor flow to its organization in adequate 
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amounts, and takes the same measures to insure both a constant 
return. This discussion has no interest in how the total earnings 
shall be divided between capital and labor. The plan and the 
necessity for it are independent of the relative heights of dividends 
and wages. It has no interest whatever in where the ownerships 
or direction of the enterprise are vested. The business simply pays 
both capital and labor not only what is taken out as it is earned 
but also what is reserved for future hard times. The reserves for 
capital and labor would be separate of course, since they are the 
result of self-denial by different groups. To be effective in the 
largest sense this distinction would have to be clear and prominent. 
The unemployment reserve should never be misunderstood as a 
contribution by capital. It should not be a reserve out of surplus. 
It should be transferred from the annual income account to the 
balance sheet by the side of the annual profit and loss. It should 
be charged monthly by the side of the payroll and preferably be a 
percentage of the payroll so as to be included in the total labor 
account. 

Difficulties, some imaginary and many real, loom up in the pres- 
entation of such a scheme. One company cannot start such a 
reserve without placing itself at a disadvantage in competition. 
The reply might very well be that only a most progressive, ably- 
managed company, considerably ahead in competition, would de- 
cide to start such a reserve. It could easily afford to take advan- 
tage of its position to become stronger still. Few would have the 
hardihood to deny that the introduction of such a plan would 
have some favorable effect on the psychology of the workers, re- 
sulting in some improvement in quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. The turnover in employes which is so expensive would cer- 
tainly be reduced. Then someone will say that employes are 
changing and those who created the fund might not be there to 
share it when unemployment comes. The answer is quite easy. 
The employe would not change unless for his own advantage and 
with a full knowledge of the fund and his relation to it. Is he in 
any different position from that of the stockholder who sells his 
stock? You may say that the price received for the stock is in- 
fluenced by the presence or absence of a large reserve, but in ex- 
actly the same way the worker’s decision to drop his present job 
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and take another is influenced by the presence or absence of a large 
reserve where he is leaving or where he is going. 

Someone will say that an unemployment reserve fund would in- 
duce loafing. It is not difficult to find some safeguards here. Or- 
dinary, average, human honesty must be assumed on the part of 
management, capital, and labor. Then, those who are at work 
are going to be very observant and critical as to who gets money 
from “their” fund. Of course there will be established rules and 
principles for both the accumulation and distribution of the funds. 
The status of an employe who is entitled to share in the fund will 
have to be fixed just as the status of a stockholder entitled to div- 
idends must be definite. And so the process of objection-raising 
might go on ad libitum. The interesting fact is that the scheme 
is already in operation in England and seems to be working. 
Schemes not different in principle though different in application 
have worked in America. 

One might hear that the unions would oppose such a scheme, 
and I fear some of them might; at least some of their present lead- 
ers. And then if they accepted it, their demands to share in man- 
agement might be reénforced. The practical fact is that neither 
labor nor capital is establishing this reserve fund, but that man- 
agement is doing so. Any opposition of unions can hardly pre- 
vent it. If it increases the struggle of management to rid itself of 
any control of both capital or labor, so much the better. The 
end of the struggle will be brought nearer. 

The relations of union, labor, capital, and management are 
far too complex and extensive to be discussed here, but it is 
certain that these relations must be improved by a scheme 
which induces peace of mind and at the same time strengthens 
the thinkers. 

A parting word to the friend who insists that general unemploy- 
ment ought to be made impossible. He must be reminded that 
the industrial organization is a very complex machine, with many 
delicate parts, many of which are human. The selfish interests of 
these human parts are frequently opposed. Every mechanical 
device, even though it be the invention of the best minds, breaks 
down sooner or later. How then can more be expected of the in- 
dustrial machine operating in the world-wide fields of production, 
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distribution,and consumption? General unemployment is merely 
an indication of breakdown. The breakdown must be repaired 
and this takes time, no matter how expert the repair-men. Often 
when the repairs are finished the machine is better than before, and 
less likely to break down so soon again. When the machine is 
perfect, and so perfectly handled that it cannot break down, the 
whole world will be one hundred per cent perfect, and there will 
be nothing to worry about forever. Such a place has been called 
Heaven. While waiting for that time and place, the thing to be 
realized is that there is no need for suffering and disaster while the 
repairs to the machine are being made. 
Witiram McC te ian. 




















SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN CHINA 
BY CHANG HSIN-HAI 


Ir is said that people live by catchwords. The democratic 
tendencies of the age, however, often create those desirable forms 
of illusion through which the ordinary men and women are made 
to believe that howsoever they are guided both in their thoughts 
and in their actions by external forces, they are strictly individ- 
ualistic and self-dependent. The man in the street, in all com- 
placency, scarcely admits that the government of his country 
could be true to the spirit of the age without his moral supportand 
sanction: for, he says, his private ideas, acting in concert with 
those of his fellows, constitute the essence of what we call public 
opinion, without which no government could be said to be proceed- 
ing along democratic lines. It is enough for him that when the 
policies of the nation express those views which he and his fellows 
hold dear, they are what they should be, the product of their 
desires and aspirations. How and where, in his self-respect, 
what he calls his views originate and derive their compelling 
force, he hardly knows, nor is he interested in enquiring. 

With nations where the government, the social heritage, and 
the complications of mental habits have a continuous history 
behind them, this political irony does sometimes bring many ad- 
vantages. For though the moving ideas which the mass of the 
people fondly regard as their own owe their material and content 
to a selected and esoteric group of thinkers and men of insight, 
they do not, in our modern times, frequently get registered and 
sensibly realized except through the instrumentality of the popu- 
lace. The fundamental sanity and efficiency of political systems 
often reduces itself to the soundness of the original ideas and to the 
degree of success with which these ideas are expressed and brought 
to bear upon the operations of the government. This is true of 
the progressive democracies of the West, which undergo continual 
change in proportion as fresh and weighty ideas become the prop- 
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erty of the many. But underlying the change, which not infre- 
quently takes the form of very terrific and violent upheavals, 
there is a natural sequence, a unifying force in the light of which 
the different episodes may be explained and seen to have their 
causal relations. For the ideas which are responsible for the 
establishment of the new order of things grow out of the nature 
of the preceding régime: the one inevitably and spontaneously 
emerges from the other. Tocqueville, we remember, in comment- 
ing upon such a stupendous event as the revolution of 1789, dared 
not hazard the opinion that it was an exotic thing which of a sud- 
den created a society different, in its fundamental constitution, 
from that already existing. Although the links were all but in- 
visible, he said in effect, it was certain that they bound the two 
societies before and after that momentous event into one and an 
inseparable whole. And the reason is that both the change and 
the thought which was the moving spirit of the change were the 
natural product of the ancien régime. The one and inseparable 
whole is exactly what has been shattered to pieces in Chinese 
society to-day. 

The present disorder and chaos in China are not so much the 
result of conflicting ideas as some of these conflicting ideas are 
purely irrelevant exoticisms which embody elements foreign to 
the genius and habits of the people. If the revolution in China 
in 1911 had been the result of a conflict of tendencies which grew 
out of the very nature of the people and of the circumstances and 
the heritage to which they have been accustomed for forty cen- 
turies or more, the present disorganized state of affairs, even 
though it is likely to be prolonged for many years to come, could 
easily have been controlled. Such upheavals had taken place suc- 
cessively in Chinese history when one dynasty perished giving rise 
to another, and the current of affairs, in spite of the new aegis, 
retained its essential aspects although taking a somewhat different 
course. But the revolution which China has been going through 
during the last ten years is one that is different in nature from all 
previous changes of society. It is not an attempt to remould and 
remodel the existing society according to a definite pattern 
demanded by the mind and the habit of the people: it is a substi- 
tution of one society for another. But if from the very beginning, 
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there had been a central organ of control that could act as pur- 
veyor of the foreign ideas which stimulated the revolution, the 
attempt would probably have been more successful, for one of its 
most important functions would have been to impose a censor- 
ship over these ideas and gradually accustom them to the habits 
of the people. As it was, and as it still is, the people do not have 
the advantage of the necessary guidance, but proceed themselves 
to appropriate from the stock of imported thoughts. The result 
is an attempt at the reform of the society which was profound 
from the start, but which is confused, irregular and haphazard, 
because there is no organization and no discrimination. It may 
be objected that ten years of experimentation can hardly be 
seriously reckoned with among a people who thinks of change 
in centuries, but it is not unreasonable to say that unless a new 
twist is given to the present endeavor, and unless there is evinced 
a more tactful manipulation than there has been up to the present 
of the numerous ideas which are continuously pouring into the 
country through more intimate contact with the West, it is diffi- 
cult to see that any permanently satisfactory result will be likely 
to be achieved. 

The fundamental difficulty that is responsible for the unrest 
and disorder which now reigns supreme in Chinese political and 
social affairs can be traced accordingly to the appearance of for- 
eign ideas and, what is more important, to their rampant dissemi- 
nation. Foreign ideas, merely because they are foreign, are not 
taboo: on the contrary, they should be warmly received. But 
differences in time and place require the exclusion of those which 
have no special bearing upon the Chinese people and upon their 
problems. The tendency in China at present unfortunately is 
towards taking over everything foreign—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, with perhaps a greater attraction for the bad and the indiffer- 
ent, of which there is a full supply in the treaty-ports where the 
common people receive strictly first-hand knowledge of the 
West. This is as it inevitably must be when the ideas lack con- 
trol and concentration; and the ultimate result is that not only 
do they become dangerous catchwords which, because they are 
strange to the mental habits of the people, are deprived of all 
their original meaning and content, but they also render useless 
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those native ideas which for centuries have formed their mental 
support. The Chinese mind to-day is, to all intents and purposes, 
loosened from all moorings. It has been drifting, especially with- 
in the last ten years, whither no one knows: neither is there any 
group of competent men of power and influence to whom it may 
look for guidance, nor is it itself capable of finding a definite aim 
to direct its endeavors. It has no definite aim because it is im- 
possible that the common people should be able to find themselves 
possessing the requisite intelligence to pass judgment upon the 
new ideas. It has thus come to pass that instead of making for 
progress and enlightenment, these new ideas have been making for 
danger and turmoil. 

It is unfair to say that as a consequence of the dissolution of 
the old society, China is in great need of men of intelligence and 
insight to realize the dangers of the present turbulence, or men of 
power to remould and refashion society in accordance with modern 
tendencies. There are, as a matter of fact, quite a number of 
such men to-day who are in touch with the contemporary thought 
of the world and whose large and comprehensive sympathy, whose 
broad views and keen intellect qualify them for the important 
work of spiritual regeneration among their countrymen. But 
these “physicians of the age’’, much as they are able to point to 
their country “‘thou ailest here and here”’, and are able to suggest 
constructive plans, can scarcely make themselves heard and see 
their plans executed in any satisfactory manner. The reason is 
that, not being influential officials of the state themselves, they 
find the government, which is the only legitimate organ for the 
effective execution of their ideas, virtually impotent and even 
embarrassing. For as we have seen, the only means through 
which the new forces now playing upon Chinese society may be 
successfully utilized to leaven the mass, is an organ of central 
control, and this organ must be lodged with the government. 

I wish to emphasize the establishment of this organ in view of 
the fact that the more intellectual men have very largely rallied 
themselves with the common people and turned their back to the 
government. They are working on the theory that in order to 
raise any nation to power and strength, the people form the 
ultimate element which needs discipline and reform, and that 
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being so, it requires more immediate care and attention than the 
machinery of government. Such a theory, as applied to the 
peculiarities of Chinese society now obtaining, is easily seen to 
have its flaws: for agreeing, as we all must, with the statement 
that the people are what we must ultimately look forward to, we 
object to the means through which this end may be brought 
about. The government, when it is properly organized, will 
unquestionably bring more astonishing reforms to the nation as a 
whole than the present dissipated energy of the few will ever 
hope to achieve with the people. It comprises a centre of author- 
ity. And when it is filled with men who are imbued with modern 
thought and possess lofty public-spirited ideals, it is the only im- 
portant instrument which, by virtue of its centralization and its 
all-embracing influence, will be able to lead the people along the 
path of progress. The desired effect can be arrived at more 
systematically, in a more methodical way, and eventually in 
much less time than is possible for the uneven and sporadic 
leaps which characterize a disorderly and unorganized procedure. 
Moreover the exigencies of the moment require that the govern- 
ment shall in the least possible time be set in its best working 
order, if only because also in such practical every-day affairs as 
foreign relations, numerous advantages can be obtained which 
are of vital concern to the sovereignty of the people. The grip of 
the foreign powers on the resources of China remains in much the 
same force as in the last few decades. Nor is it likely to be 
loosened, as long as the present government continues to function 
in its spiritless and ineffectual manner, although in other aspects 
of the national life there may be signs of steady improvement. 
It is true that these men would not have been so unconcerned 
with the reorganization of the government of their country if the 
problem of reorganization were not in itself an extremely diffi- 
cult one. So far as they can see, there is no hope that the govern- 
ment can ever be improved. The state of impotence into which 
it has fallen within the last few years is enough to discourage the 
spirit of the warmest enthusiast. For it is the fons et origo malt, 
It has accomplished nothing of permanent importance, while it has 
made itself a destructive force. And this is no doubt advanced 
as one of the irrefutable reasons why the nation’s intellectual 
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resources must be conserved for the reconstruction of society 
rather than for that of the government. But in the present state 
of affairs, the two phases of the national life are related in such a 
way that unless a sound and efficient government is established 
which is able to afford an opportunity for the realization of the 
more worthy ends of life, of culture and civilization, little of 
really permanent value can be accomplished. And especially 
with a moribund government in a country which is surrounded 
by those who will remorselessly attack and despoil it whenever 
an opportunity presents itself, scarcely anything is possible. 

The world has been surprised by the almost miraculous rise of 
Japan to the position of one of the great Powers. Although we 
are the enemy of Japan for the way in which she has been treating 
her continental neighbor, we cannot blind ourselves to this unusual 
phenomenon, or fail to inquire into the causes of the success. 
Given the identical circumstances, the identical civilization (for 
Japanese civilization is after all derived from Chinese civilization). 
and consequently the similar mental habits and outlook upon 
life, we should reasonably expect that China could be just as 
successful as Japan under the new dispensation. The present 
discrepancy has brought forth various explanations. One man 
would say that the extent of the territory in the one country was: 
an insuperable barrier. This is scarcely acceptable, however. 
The difference of mere size might be a serious difficulty in the: 
city-states of Ancient Greece, for instance, where all the people 
had a direct concern with the government; but in the modern 
world a set of forces that could successfully transform one nation 
could similarly be applied to transform another nation of much 
larger size and achieve just as notable results. Another would 
say, and this has greater cogency, that the sense of pride with a 
people whose civilization has permeated the greater part of the 
Far East must have necessarily shown unwillingness to consider 
foreign things as worthy of attention. But the disillusion, the 
patent facts of successive defeat, and the ultimate realization of 
the invading force as one to be reckoned with and not to be 
ignored, followed one another almost synchronously in China 
and in Japan. 

A more satisfactory explanation than either of the two is to be 
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found, perhaps, in the circumstance that in Japan there was an 
exclusive aristocracy, a central organ of control, in short, upon 
which the whole nation depended; whereas in China the central 
government existing at the time had little vital connection with 
the every-day life of the people. The Japanese aristocracy, for- 
tunately for Japan, as soon as they became conscious of the need 
for reform in the country, immediately dedicated themselves to 
the task. The change of the mental attitude of the few at the 
head of the nation meant the change of the mental attitude of 
the people at large, for the people had been accustomed to look 
up to those above them for guidarice and initiative. And 
the harmonious coédperation between the two classes rendered 
easy the rapid innovations which took place in the last three- 
quarters of a century. The débdcle of the Tokugawa régime, 
the installation of the Meiji era with an enlightened ruler, the 
establishment of the Constitution in accordance with the spirit 
and the general tendency of the world, the encouragement 
given to students for the pursuit of knowledge in foreign lands 
and the appropriate utilization of their special knowledge—all 
these irresistibly worked for the strength and power of modern 
Japan. The reform embraced the whole nation; it won the 
sympathy of all the clans; and its success was surprisingly 
triumphant. 

On the continent, however, the rather sluggish and unenergetic 
efforts in the similar work proved the undoing of the empire. I 
would not attribute the fault to the people, but to the unhappy 
moment. The impact of forces from without found the country 
under the rule of incapable men of an incapable period in a dy- 
nasty that was drawing to a close, and the strength of these invad- 
ing forces hastened the end. As the “cult of incompetence” 
among the officials became more manifest and more intolerable, 
the people themselves aspired to follow the example of Japan, and 
the revolution became inevitable. But there was the irony of 
fate! The noble attempts of the young men were useful only in 
so far as they were reactionary, and reactions are negative. As 
soon as they found themselves occupying those responsible posi- 
tions which had been vacated by their predecessors, they turned 
out to be equally unable to cope with the task of reform, the 
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scope and difficulty of which they had hardly realized in their 
enthusiasm for destruction. But the fact that they were mere 
youths whose intellects had not been sufficiently submitted 
to discipline and training, their lack of insight into the specific 
needs of the country, and, above all, their ignorance of their 
national history and institutions and of the principles and funda- 
mental ideas which have given rise to the civilization they desired 
partially to adopt, made them hopelessly unfitted for a sound and 
successful reform of their country. The confusion became worse 
confounded. The unrest and turmoil which grew spontaneously 
out of a condition which found no one to control it became the 
opportunity for those in whose grip China still lies groaning, and 
who are now holding the reins of government with nothing to 
guide them except their predatory instincts. The necessity that 
the intellectual class, those who have made themselves familiar 
with the best thoughts and ideas of the world through patient 
study of them, should take greater interest in the government, be- 
comes here clearly important, for it is obvious that accepting the 
situation as it is at present will lead China into a most awkward 
plight. Noone who has the welfare of the country at heart can be 
so callous. The paramount duty of the nation at present is the 
entire removal of the irresponsible officials: failing that, there is 
danger of dissolution. 

We think that the calamity will be averted. But it will be 
possible only when the reigning régime is swept away, to be fol- 
lowed by really sound constructive work. Mere destruction is 
not difficult: we must be prepared for the task of rehabilitating the 
scene of destruction. The revolution of ten years ago has not 
been successful, simply because attention was directed to the de- 
feat of the Manchu dynasty and not sufficient emphasis laid 
upon the work to be done after the defeat. To train men with 
the qualifications for this constructive work, and to enable them 
finally to run the governmental machinery in an honest and intel- 
ligent manner, are thus the ultimate questions which China has to 
face to-day. 

We cannot be too often reminded of Burke’s saying: “‘Consti- 
tute government how you please, infinitely the greater part of it 
must depend upon the exercise of powers which are left at large 
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to the prudence and uprightness of ministers of state.’ This is 
a truth which all political philosophers, I take it, will acknowledge, 
no matter what theories of the state they advance. It is a truth 
that in both ancient and modern times, in both the East and the 
West, people have regarded as inexpugnably established. It is 
also the view of Plato. In laying down the principles for the 
state that he hoped to see established, Plato, we remember, had 
an eye on the political degeneracy of the Athenian state then ex- 
isting; and the two most serious abuses which were the cause of 
that degeneracy he demonstrated to be selfishness and ignorance. 
If he were alive and in China to-day, it is conceivable that 
he would fancy the Athenian scene was being repeated. He 
would apply the same criticism. It would not take him long to 
find out that China is suffering from the oppression of the ignora- 
muses in much the same way that the Athenians were under the 
spell of the sophists. The men by whom the governmental ma- 
chinery is now operated in China he would call a veritable host of 
Thrasymachuses. The Greek of that name in The Republic, we 
recall, was convinced that the State was “for the interest of the 
stronger”’: it is precisely this idea that is guiding the actions of the 
majority of the Chinese officials. 

The smart young radicals who, in trying to inaugurate the new 
era, begin by abolishing everything Confucian and everything 
distinctively Chinese, have, we are sorry to confess, made a wrong 
and dangerous start. Confucius they have considered a man no 
longer worthy of respect. Although this is a refreshing and 
startling discovery, we still hope that there is salvation for them 
to believe in the verdict of the ages that he is rather “the master 
of those who know’. He too, we recall, laid emphasis on the 
“ministers of State”, on the “‘philosopher-kings”. He too, we 
believe, like the two illustrious personages of the West, made an 
eternally true observation. It is when we have the “perfect 
men of virtue’’, men who besides are in touch with the main cur- 
rents of thought and have knowledge and experience of the 
rodirixh réxvn, that a really modern and progressive China can 
be solidly established. The present officialdom will not and can- 
not fulfil the desires and the hopes of the more intelligent classes 
who are clamoring for reform: it has neither the character and the 
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moral stamina demanded by the best traditions of the country, 
because it has never been brought up and nurtured in that tradi- 
tion; nor does it have the breadth of view and the keenness of in- 
sight which come only from an intimate acquaintance with the 
world’s best thought, for the tremendous task of nation-building. 
It is ultimately on its ignorance and its selfishness that we must 
lay the blame for the present society in China, 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


The time when the best could have been expected, when the most 
sound and steady reform could have been instituted, has already 
passed. We have lost the opportunity, because the men who 
were at the head of the government then were just as impotent as 
they are now, just as unenlightened and as unconscious of the 
needs of the country. Were they awakened to the importance of 
the new era as the aristocracy in Japan was awakened, they would 
have created a new atmosphere, in which the people would have 
naturally felt its refreshing and invigorating effects. But that 
opportunity has passed never to return. And our present hope 
lies in the growth of a new intellectual class which, as it waxes in 
strength and power, we hope, will assure us the better days to 
which we are all looking forward. That class is already assuming 
gigantic proportions, but mere size without reaching a consist- 
ently high level of attainment is what we have to guard against. 
The majority of the men are young and inexperienced; many of 
them are pseudo-intellectualists. What we desire to see is the rise 
of a truly intellectual class with men of different ages, of different 
experiences, of different views, but of equally high distinctive 
achievements and of equally thorough equipments in their several 
differences. The value of this class of men will be to render the ex- 
periment of democratic government in China a really profitable 
affair; for, to end as we began, they will provide the content for 
the catchwords by which the mass of the people are everywhere 
guided, and thus direct the nation’s forces to the practical realiza- 
tion of their aims. 


Cuane Hsin-Hat. 

















JUGOSLAVIA TO-DAY 
BY PIERRE ve LANUX 


America has played too decisive a part in the liberation of 
the Jugoslavs for American readers to ignore the elementary 
geographical definitions which were so badly needed in 1918. In 
the remote days when Austria-Hungary was occupying so much 
place on the map, and no free nationality had a lawful right to ex- 
istence in Central Europe, there was universal ignorance on the 
subject, even among responsible diplomats. To-day we all know 
(at least I hope we do) that Jugoslavia is a country of about 
thirteen million inhabitants, with a surface equalling roughly that 
of England, Scotland and Wales; that it faces Italy from the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic Sea, and comprises Serbia, Montenegro 
and the southern provinces of the late Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
As an independent nation it has existed, de facto, ever since the last 
days of the Hapsburg monarchy, in October, 1918, when inde- 
pendence was proclaimed at Zagreb at the same time that the 
Czechoslovaks proclaimed it at Prague. The diplomatic exist- 
ence of Jugoslavia was sanctioned at the signature of the treaty 
with Germany, when instead of the appellation “Serbia”’, which 
was Officially used before, the nation was called for the first time 
“The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.” The Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes are the Southern Slavs, “Jug” meaning 
South in their language, and thus “Jugoslavia”’ “the Land of the 
Southern Slavs’’. 

Jugoslavia is neither an artificial combination of races and ter- 
ritories nor a caprice of diplomats. It isa real unit, geographically, 
politically and humanly speaking. A great deal of obstinacy and 
ignorance was needed on the part of Europe, and especially of 
Austrian statesmen, to believe that the formation of a free Jugo- 
slavia could be indefinitely prevented, for the sake of a sacrosanct 
status quo. A better knowledge of the Southern Slav problem 
could have saved us from the World War. If the Balkan Al- 
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liance of 1912 had been maintained and the rights of self-deter- 
mination respected at that time, Germany and Austria would have 
been so obviously powerless in front of a united and peaceful 
family of nations that there would have been no temptation to at- 
tack the divided Europe of 1914. It must not be forgotten that 
the scandalous Austrian ultimatum to Serbia had its sole motive 
in the desperate condition of the Austrian rulers in face of the 
growing spirit of emancipation and revolt in their Southern Slav 
provinces. The revolver-shot of Sarajevo was an episode. But 
the persistent unrest among Croats and Slovenes under the Haps- 
burg oppression was the direct cause of the war. 

It is to the honor of America that as soon as she had taken part 
in the World War she began to demand serious information about 
the aspirations of the various peoples involved in the struggle. 
Public information about real war aims made little progress in 1917, 
as the United States was not yet at war with Austria-Hungary. 
In the spring of 1918 the great Czechoslovak leader, Thomas 
Masaryk, arrived in Washington almost unnoticed. Then there 
was an instance of America’s wonderful capacity of adjustment 
to new problems. In the course of a few months, not only had 
the public gained a clearer knowledge of what ideals of freedom 
were at stake in Central Europe, but in June the American Gov- 
ernment had followed the example given by France in recognizing 
the Czechoslovak claims, and taken the initiative in giving a sym- 
pathetic recognition to the Jugoslav national aspirations. In 
September, Czechoslovakia was recognized as an independent na- 
tion. The result of these moves was quickly felt in Austria-Hun- 
gary. America and Thomas Masaryk were acclaimed in the 
same breath, in revolutionary meetings at Prague and Zagreb. 
America’s recognition really tipped the scales, and an enormous 
proportion of Slavs who were still doubting if the Allied victory. 
would bring them complete liberation understood that the time 
for the final rush had come. The public meeting at Carnegie 
Hall on September 15, when the highest representatives of the 
oppressed, including Masaryk and Paderewski, declared their de- 
cision to dismember Austria-Hungary, had a wild repercussion in 
the Empire. At the same time the victorious offensive of General 
Franchet d’Esperey in Macedonia broke the resistance of Bul- 
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garia and opened to the Serbian troops the way back to their mu- 
tilated country. They first reéntered Serbia, then the Jugoslav 
provinces, and never stopped until the whole nation had hailed 
their red, blue and white flag. In the last days of October the 
Croats and Slovenes rose up and entire regiments mutinied on the 
Italian front. The Hapsburgs were obliged to surrender the Im- 
perial fleet to the Jugoslavs, who formed the largest part of the 
officers and crews. The revolution had been bloodless. The 
Italian forces took the offensive on the Piave, and the phantom 
Empire vanished in a great and joyous tumult of liberation. 


Jugoslavia is a kingdom under the Karageorgevic dynasty, 
with a democratic constitution. The government and the Na- 
tional Assembly are in Belgrade, the former capital of Serbia, 
which lies at the meeting of the Danube and the Save, and at the 
crossing-point of two European high-roads. One of these is the 
so-called “‘Line of the Forty-fifth Parallel”, travelled by the 
new Orient-express which theoretically connects Bordeaux with 
Odessa, through the Northern Italian cities and the Balkan capi- 
tals, Belgrade and Bucharest. The other is the former line of pen- 
etration of the famous Drang nach Osten, starting from Germany, 
passing through Vienna and Budapest, branching off at Nish, and 
reaching Salonica and Constantinople. It is the Berlin-Bagdad 
road. Ethnically, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are a link in 
the long chain of small racial units extending from Scandinavia to 
Greece, through the Baltic lands, Poland and Roumania. 

The Serbs, Croats and Slovenes speak practically the same 
language, and have common traditions. The differences between 
them can be traced to the fact that some were oppressed by 
Turkey,some by Hungary and some by Austria. Undera common 
administration, these differences will almost disappear. Still the 
various provinces keep their geographical individuality. 

The Slovenian land extending west of Gorizia and Trieste is now 
under Italian sovereignty, and all names of villages and stations 
have been covered by new sign-boards. Piedicole has replaced 
Podbrdo, Ternova has become Torrenuova, Kamnie is Caminia, 
and so on. From all that part of the Jugoslav population not 
much is to be learned, as the inhabitants have been too long under 
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the exceptional armistice régime. But after passing the frontier, 
everything changes. No more armed force, no more camou- 
flage of geographical names. It is a free country which enjoys 
self-determination. 

Liubliana (Laybach under the Austrians) is the chief city of the 
northwestern province. The Slovenes, who number about one 
million and a half, are Roman Catholics, as are the Croats, their 
neighbors. Most of them live in the mountainous and picturesque 
districts of the Alps, where landscapes are similar to those of Tyrol 
and Switzerland. It isa hard, honest, peasant race, whose stand- 
ard of education is very high, as Vienna’s direct administration 
was far better than Budapest’s. 

If one goes further and penetrates Croatia, at once there is a dif- 
ference. Some parts of Croatia (the Lika, for instance, south of 
Fiume) are in a very backward condition, as the people’s interests 
were regularly sacrificed to those of the Magyar rulers. But Zag- 
reb itself, the capital of Croatia, is a rich city, where the most im- 
portant business activities of Jugoslavia are concentrated. The 
main Jugoslav banks are in Zagreb. 

Before reaching Belgrade, the Orient express joins the track run- 
ning south from Vienna and Budapest, and touches Semlin on the 
Danube, opposite Belgrade, then Belgrade itself. The capital of 
Jugoslavia is built on a hill. For centuries it was a Turkish 
stronghold, and it still keeps the citadel erected in the time of 
Empress Maria Theresa. In the war, Belgrade was first bom- 
barded and taken by the Austrians, then retaken by the Serbians 
after their victories of December, 1914; bombarded again, lost 
again when the great invasion of Germans, Austro-Hungarians 
and Bulgarians overwhelmed Serbia in 1915; and finally recon- 
quered in 1918 after the Macedonian offensive of the Allies. One 
house out of every five was destroyed, but reconstruction is going 
on and the traces of war are disappearing. The population is al- 
ready larger than before the war, owing to the fact that Belgrade 
is now the capital of thirteen million people instead of five. 

Further south, war and invasion have left deeper marks. Ser- 
bia was first a battlefield, then a source of scandalous pillage for 
the victors. Terror was rampant there for three years, and an in- 
terminable list could be written of the exactions and cruelties of 
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the enemies toward the defenseless population. From Belgrade 
to Nish, then to the Greek and Bulgarian frontiers, the land was 
methodically robbed and the inhabitants were treated as slaves. 

In Sarajevo the population is largely Moslem, though of Ser- 
bian race; more than one hundred mosques rising above the mod- 
ern Austrian buildings. These were meant to impress tourists 
with the well-being of this recently acquired province; but the real 
condition of the people was very bad. Leaving Sarajevo for 
Mostar, the hard and stony capital of Herzegovina, are to be seen 
the purest elements of the Jugoslav race; very like the tall, indom- 
itable Montenegrins, their neighbors. And then at Ragusa one 
finds the sea. 

Ragusa is unique, lying by the blue, sunny Adriatic, and sur- 
rounded by thick walls that are reminiscent of the time when the 
proud little Republic knew an independence which no other place 
of the Balkans couldenjoy. She had ambassadors of her own, and 
was known everywhere for the cleverness of her diplomats, the 
high culture of her citizens, and the wealth of her shipowners. 
Ragusa, the Dalmatian islands with their olive-trees and vines, 
the grey cliffs and black-green cypresses, the splash of sun on 
white walls, the lanes of stairs cut in the rock, and the lazy barks 
swaying in the inlet, the handsome Dalmatian sailors, aristocrats 
of the coast and grandsons of the old Adriatic pirates who fright- 
ened Venice and the Turks! 

But it is Split (Spalato), the principal city of Dalmatia, which 
has perhaps the most brilliant future of all Jugoslav cities. For 
the present, it lacks railroad connections with the inland regions, 
and cannot reach the economic development to which it is entitled 
by its excellent geographical position. 

Further north, after passing the quiet city of Trogir with its 
delicate and dignified old monuments, is the part of the land 
which has been for two years under Italian occupation. The 
secret treaty of London promised all Northern Dalmatia to Italy. 
But Italy herself recognized that it would be disastrousif she kept it 
against the will of the 300,000 Slav inhabitants, and for the doubt- 
ful benefit of less than 18,000 Italians, practically concentrated in 
Zara. Dalmatia severed from its hinterland would probably 
languish as surely as did Fiume while enduring economic suffoca- 
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tion under the régime of d’Annunzio, for lack of relations with 
the surrounding country. 

The political divisions among Jugoslavs are of two kinds: First, 
on party lines, Conservatives versus Liberals, as everywhere; 
then on a classification based on provincial differences. Let us 
insist that, in spite of the rumors to the contrary that are periodi- 
cally circulated, no serious idea of separatism appears in any 
part of the kingdom, and no antagonism exists on the ground of 
religious differences, except perhaps in the local politics of Bosnia. 
Croats and Montenegrins, just as Dalmatians or Macedonians, 
have local privileges to vindicate and have a tendency to resist a 
too sudden centralization. But when one corner of the national 
territory is endangered, as in the case of the Adriatic dispute with 
Italy, you find the most absolute unanimity of opinion, from the 
Alps to the Vardar and from the Banat to Cettinje, and the same 
readiness to defend, by arms if necessary, the common patrimony. 
Still, in each province a party exists, generally composed of men 
with conservative tendencies, who see things first in terms of 
their provincial ideas and interests. That is perfectly normal and 
appears in every country, and the “gentleman from California” 
who sees all national questions in the light of the Japanese 
problem is of the same family as the Slovene Clerical, the Croat 
Coalitionist or the Serb Radical. Mr. Pashich in Serbia, Mr. 
Laginia in Croatia, Mr. Koroshets in Slovenia, are leaders of these 
parties, each one predominant in its particular province. Against 
them, there is a very strong minority of Liberals or Democrats, 
who with the help of the few Socialist deputies almost control 
the Parliament, because their party extends over the whole Jugo- 
slav nation. Pribichevich is their leader. For a year, the con- 
test went on between these two main groups, each one being 
strong enough to check and overthrow the existing government, 
but not to substitute a stable one. 

Whatever party gains the upper hand, a number of reforms are 
to be carried out and measures taken, to which the whole nation 
agrees. One is the multiplication of railroads, ports, canals, the 
lack of transportation facilities being the worse drawback to the 
country’s prosperity. The other reform concerns public educa- 
tion, which was largely neglected by Austria-Hungary, its budget 
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being sacrificed to that of the army, the police, the building of pris- 
ons, and other means of gentle persuasion. There is a province 
where the yearly expense for schools has gone up from three mil- 
lion to sixty-eight million crowns since the shifting of the capital 
from Budapest to Belgrade! 

Many plans will gain the unanimous support of the country, 
because they answer a unanimous need. But the most striking 
unanimity is to be found in the realm of exterior politics, where 
even Socialists would fully support the claims of the government, 
if not on the ground of patriotic principle, at least on that of self- 
determination. 

Jugoslavia has a common frontier with Austria, a land now re- 
duced to seven million inhabitants and perhaps the weakest neigh- 
bor after having been the arrogant ruler. In Carinthia a just 
territorial settlement was hard to attain, because of contradictory 
reports concerning the will of the population. The Peace Confer- 
ence decided for a plebiscite, with two zones, the northern having 
a majority of Austrians, the southern of Slovenes. The result of 
that plebiscite, fixing the fate of Southern Carinthia, was favor- 
able to Austria. Further east the frontier follows pretty exactly 
the ethnographical boundary, and no trouble should be expected 
from new territorial claims. The same can be said of the Hunga- 
rian borderland, where all ethnical elements are badly mixed, no 
one being entitled to claim an absolute majority. 

With Roumania, the frontier traced in the Banat sacrifices an 
almost even number of Serbians on the Roumanian side, and of 
Roumanians in Jugoslavia. But the Roumanians have strongly 
protested against the breaking of the Banat’s unity and the 
cutting of Transylvania’s waterways, while the Serbs insist on the 
necessary protection of Belgrade by the possession of a stretch of 
land beyond the Danube. A great deal of superfluous bitterness 
has been spent in that dispute. The frontier line in the Banat has 
been drawn almost unanimously by the experts of America, Eng- 
land, France and Italy, who in that case were most probably disin- 
terested, both Roumania and Serbia being Allies. 

Toward Bulgaria only slight rectifications of the frontier have 
been proposed, with the purpose of giving a better protection to 
the Nish-Salonica railroad, often attacked in the past by irregular 
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bands of Bulgarian comitadjis, as it ran, in some places, less than 
six miles from the 1913 border. But the Bulgarians still fully 
maintain their claim to the largest part of Macedonia, and this 
will doubtless provoke more discussions with Jugoslavia and 
Greece in the future. The relations between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia have a tendency to betterment, under the influence of the 
Croats and Slovenes, who had no particular quarrel with Bul- 
garia, while Serbia still bleeds from the invasion of her territory 
and from the shameful acts which ensued. 

With Greece the relations are excellent. No modification was 
proposed by either party, at the Peace Conference, of the com- 
mon frontier adopted in 1913 by Messrs. Venizelos and Pashich. 
Such an understanding was a remarkable lesson to European 
statesmen, as the Greco-Serbian frontier was fixed without the 
help of any big nation, by two small States and to the satisfaction 
of both, while the interference of great Powers on other points 
have often brought despair, revolt and the germs of new wars. 

In the Adriatic discussion, some Italian propagandists claimed 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic on the ground that Italy’s own 
western coast was of insufficient military value; and they de- 
manded Zara on national grounds, part of Carniola on geographi- 
cal grounds, Fiume on sentimental grounds, a bit of Bosnia on 
economic grounds, Tarvis on no grounds at all, and many more 
on the ground that it was part of the Roman Empire. Yet peace 
demanded a settlement based on the consent of the people at 
stake. That, the average Italian knew well, having felt the in- 
fluence of Mazzini and Garibaldi more deeply than that of Crispi 
and Bismarck, and having fought for the liberation of Trent and 
Trieste, not for the enslavement of 600,000 Croats and Slovenes. 
With the burden of those desperate “Irredenti”’ in their midst, the 
descendants of the great Italian Liberals would have been badly 
handicapped. They knew it so well that, in spite of the artificial 
excitement created by too zealous annexationists, they turned 
down the annexationist party completely in the last elections 
and the peaceful settlement of Rapallo was finally arrived at, in 
November, 1920, between Mr. Giolitti and Mr. Vesnitch. Italy 
keeps Zara and the islands of Cherso, Lussin and Lagosta. 
Dalmatia, and its other islands, are Jugoslav, 
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I will not dwell on the particular case of Fiume, although there 
is enough instructive material on that subject. Everybody 
knows that M. d’Annunzio took over the city from the hands of 
the Royal Italian troops, that he stayed there undisturbed, tole- 
rated at least by the High Command; that the Croats preferred 
to see all the wrongs on one side, rather than resort to violent ex- 
pulsion. It is no news to hear that Jugoslavia and Fiume herself 
have been bitterly suffering from what some Italian papers call 
“the Comedy of Fiume”’, and from the closing up of the country’s 
only outlet on the sea. Fiume is now independent, after forty 
Italians died in fratricidal, useless fighting. 


Above all, Jugoslavia is a peasant nation, with a great number 
of small estates, especially in Serbia. About forty-two per cent 
of the land is cultivated, with wheat and corn for the larger part, 
fifteen per cent is pasture, and about thirty per cent is covered 
with forests. In Bosnia, sixty per cent is forest-land. The min- 
eral wealth is richer in promise than in actual output, but some 
mines, like the copper mines of Bor in Serbia, have given satisfac- 
tion to their stockholders. There is iron-ore in Bosnia, iron and 
coal in Slovenia, and lead, mercury, silver, etc., in various localities. 

Industries are still in an undeveloped condition. The total ex- 
ports amounted, before the war, to 900,000,000 francs, and the 
imports to 700,000,000. The largest percentage of trade was with 
Austria-Hungary, the big neighbor. It can be expected that 
commerce will split along a double front: in the north, where 
many railroad lines run perpendicularly to the border, Jugoslavia 
will continue to do business with her immediate neighbors and 
with Czechoslovakia. On the southwestern front, which is the 
water-front, a new development of trade is to be expected, es- 
pecially after the proper railroads connecting the Jugoslav ports 
with the hinterland have been built. The Dalmatian ports can 
be made excellent, and when Jugoslavia has rebuilt a merchant 
marine of her own, her flag will often be seen on the sea-roads of 
the world. 

Finances are in a difficult condition, as the total yearly expense 
of the State amounts to 1,500,000,000 francs, out of which 240,- 
000,000 represent the interest on the debt, and 500,000,000 the 
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pensions paid to the 120,000 mutilated and 400,000 relatives of 
soldiers killed. The losses of Serbia alone, in dead, were five times 
those of the United States. 

Jugoslavia lies at a meeting-place of great human currents. 
Latins, Germans, Greeks, Mongols border her territory. Her 
task will be to conciliate and blend these influences, and that task 
is not new. In old times the influences of Rome and of Byzan- 
tium met on the Dalmatian coast. The Adriatic is crossed and 
recrossed by the Latin and Slav languages, and there Orient and 
Occident are face to face—not for new wars, but for mutual profit, 
knowledge and understanding. 

PIERRE DE LANUXx. 





CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AGAIN? 
BY D. M. LeBOURDAIS 


It is safe to say that not since the early nineties has there 
been such a strong feeling throughout Canada for reciprocal 
trade with the United States as there is at present. 

Reciprocity with the United States had been a prominent 
plank in the platforms of both the Conservative party and the 
Liberal party from 1854—when Lord Elgin negotiated the Rec- 
iprocity Treaty of that date—until 1891. Conditions had never 
been so prosperous in Canada as during the term of that Treaty, 
and, after it was abrogated by the United States in 1866, each 
party hoped to be able to effect its renewal. More than one 
Canadian minister journeyed to Washington with that end in 
view. The Conservative party in 1878, however, adopted the 
policy of Protection, although reciprocity with the United States 
still remained part of their programme until 1891. Upon the 
advent of the Liberals to office under Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1896, overtures were made by the new Liberal Government to 
the administration of the day in Washington, but without suc- 
cess. A resentment grew up in Canada after that against these 
humiliating and fruitless “pilgrimages to Washington”, and 
Canadians turned their eyes in the direction of Great Britain. 
In the tariff revisions of 1897, provision was made for preferential 
tariffs in favor of goods coming into Canada from the United 
Kingdom. Excepting amongst small groups of free traders, 
reciprocity ceased to be an active political issue. 

During the period 1854-66, Canada consisted of what now 
comprises the provinces of Ontario and Quebec—although the 
Treaty included the maritime provinces as well. At that time 
practically the only settled portion of the country was that terri- 
tory lying east of the Great Lakes. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was not completed until 1885, and for many years it trav- 
ersed a vast territory still untouched by civilization. 
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Gradually, however, the tide of immigration began to flow 
into the free lands of the North West, comprising settlers from 
the United States, from Eastern Canada and from Europe. It 
was a life of much hardship; money was scarce and times were 
not propitious. Means of communication among the settlers 
scarcely existed, and political activity, therefore, was practically 
negligible. Out of a House of 213 members in 1896, only 17 were 
elected from all that great territory between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

After the turn of the century a great change took place; rail- 
way development advanced with giant strides; and the vacant 
lands of the prairie provinces began rapidly to fill up. In 1905, 
two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, were carved out 
of what had been formerly known as the North West Territories. 
With the coming of the settler and the wire fence, the cattle men 
moved farther and farther back: the steady stream of box-cars, 
laden with “number one hard,” which has made Winnipeg the 
coming wheat metropolis of the world, began its flow. 

The wheat-grower cannot deal directly with his customer. 
There must, of a necessity, be a middle man. This middle man 
arrived in due course in the guise of the elevator owner, who soon 
gave place to the great elevator company with elevators at every 
railway-station and siding. The elevator companies require 
large amounts of money to finance their operations. They 
soon established close connections with the banks, which, in 
Canada, are very powerful organizations and closely associated 
with the railway corporations—the other link in the chain of 
grain marketing. 

Between the elevator companies, the banks, the railways and 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange—all more or less working in co- 
operation—it became increasingly harder for the grain-grower to 
produce his product at a margin which allowed him a scanty 
livelihood. Many homesteaders gave up in despair. Others 
hung on through sheer inability to get out of the country. 

It was only natural that organization should be met by organi- 
zation; and on December 18, 1901—a memorable day in the 
history of the agrarian movement in Canada—a small group of 
farmers, prominent among whom was W. R. Motherwell, after- 
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wards Minister of Agriculture in the Saskatchewan Government, 
met in the little town of Indian Head, Sask., and took the first 
steps towards the formation of an association which should 
advance the interests of the grain-grower. Out of this little 
meeting grew the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
which, at the end of the year 1920, had an active membership 
of approximately 35,000. 

The success of the movement in Saskatchewan soon led to the 
formation of similar organizations in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, and New Brunswick. 

At first, the farmers organized for the purpose of bringing con- 
certed strength to bear upon provincial and federal governments 
by means of deputations and by resolutions so that their interests 
might be considered by political parties in the formation of plat- 
forms, and in the framing of legislation. This was not found 
to be fully effective, and the complementary coéperative associa- 
tions, composed mainly of the same membership, but distinct 
organizations, came into being in order that the farmer might 
buy and sell to the best advantage without having to leave the 
larger share of his legitimate profit in the hands of the middleman. 

The first evidence of the organized farmers’ consciousness of 
their growing power in the land, and the realization of their 
increasing proportionate importance as an active factor in the 
affairs of the Dominion, was when a deputation of 800 grain- 
growers “invaded” Ottawa during the summer of 1910 to demand 
a relief from the burdens of the customs tariff, and other reforms. 

This incident, undoubtedly, was one of the causes of the de- 
cision which led the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, during 
the winter of 1910—11, to conduct negotiations with the Taft 
Administration at Washington, out of which grew the Reciproc- 
ity Agreement, presented to the Canadian Parliament by the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, one of the Canadian negotiators, in January, 
1911. 

As reciprocity had been, as we have seen, a plank in the plat- 
form of both political parties—and had really, at first, been 
abandoned by them only because of their inability to come to 
agreement with the United States—the Conservative Opposition 
in Parliament at the onset made little objection to the proposals. 
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In fact, they were somewhat apprehensive that the Government 
had succeeded in engineering a rather shrewd political move. 

At this time the Laurier Government had been in office for 
fifteen years. They rose to power on a platform of lower tariffs, 
but, with the doubtful exception of the British preference, the 
customs-tariff still remained throughout their régime the corner- 
stone of Canada’s fiscal policy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was at the 
zenith of his power, and had a majority of 47 in a House of 121 
members. On the other hand, the Conservative Opposition 
lacked confidence in their leader, and their hopes of defeating the 
Government did not look bright. 

The Government’s most bitter opponents were in the Prime 
Minister’s own province of Quebec—the Nationalists. They 
cared very little for fiscal questions, but they were highly in- 
censed at Sir Wilfrid’s proposals—advanced in 1910—for the 
creation of a Canadian Navy. This policy, in their view, meant 
but the thin edge of the wedge of participation in British wars— 
a course against which they were most determined. They were 
led by Henri Bourassa, a former lieutenant of Laurier and a 
forceful speaker and writer. In the autumn of 1910 a Nationalist 
candidate had won a by-election, after a hard-fought contest, in 
a constituency which the Government had been quite confident 
of their ability tocarry. The Conservatives and the Nationalists 
had absolutely nothing in common excepting their mutual en- 
mity towards Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Government. But, for 
the purpose of defeating Laurier, an alliance was formed between 
these two incongruous political groups. 

While the Reciprocity Agreement dealt with natural products 
only, the manufacturers of the East thought they saw the begin- 
ning of a free trade onslaught upon their privileges, and they 
were soon solidly lined up against the measure. They were 
backed by the powerful financial corporations centering in 
Toronto and Montreal, and supported by a large and influential 
section of the daily press. The railway companies were par- 
ticularly opposed to anything which would tend to deprive them 
of their long-haul and turn the course of traffic north and south 
rather than east and west. Sir William Van Horne, one-time 
head of the great Canadian Pacific Railway, and a former 
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United States citizen, was most emphatic in his denunciation of 
the project. 

Indiscreet statements made by the late Hon. Champ Clark 
and others in the United States, regarding the possibility of 
annexation as a result of reciprocity, were widely published and 
enlarged upon. The Reciprocity Agreement was no longer dis- 
cussed upon its merits as a question of economics: it became a 
deliberate attempt upon the part of the Liberals to throw Canada 
into the arms of the United States. “‘No Truck or Trade with 
the Yankees!” became the slogan. 

Encouraged by this wave of hostility throughout the country, 
and also by the promise of the support of the Nationalists in 
Quebec in the event of an election, the Conservative Opposition 
in Parliament took heart and, by a policy of determined obstruc- 
tion, forced the Government to ask for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on July 29, 1911. 

At this time the standing in the House of the respective par- 
ties was as follows: Liberals, 134; Conservatives, 87. ‘The Con- 
servative stronghold was Ontario, with 50 seats as compared with 
the Liberals’ 36; the latter held 54 seats in Quebec out of 65. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the Liberals had 15 and the Conserva- 
tives 12; British Columbia stood 5 to 2 in favor of the Conserva- 
tives; and in the Yukon the single representative was a Liberal. 

Both parties went to the polls on September 21 with confidence: 
the general feeling was that the Government’s lead of 47 would 
be cut down considerably; but few expected that it would not 
only be wiped out, but that an Opposition majority almost as 
great would be piled up. 

The hysteria which broke out during the campaign had done 
its work. A new administration held the reins of office at 
Ottawa. 

In Quebec the former Government’s representation was cut 
down to 38; in Ontario the Conservatives gained 22 seats, leav- 
ing the Liberals with only 14; in the maritime provinces the 
Conservatives gained 7; and in British Columbia, they gained 
2,—making a “solid seven” from that province; they also cap- 
tured the Yukon seat. Only in the prairie provinces did the 
Liberals hold their own: in the provinces of Manitoba and Sas- 
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katchewan the representation was unchanged: in Alberta the 
Liberals gained 2 seats. 

Once again it was said that reciprocity with the United States 
was dead beyond recall. 

The Underwood tariff, placing Canadian wheat and livestock 
on the free list, gave a great impetus to agricultural production 
in Canada. The dire predictions of 1911, that reciprocity would 
close Canadian mills and packing-houses, were not fulfilled. 

The war came on in 1914, and domestic questions gave place 
largely to the greater problems arising out of Canada’s partici- 
pation in that conflict. Rising prices for the products of field or 
factory, with a demand in excess of the supply, made the ques- 
tion of tariff policy one for academic discussion rather than a 
matter of general political interest. Economic reforms rarely 
receive much attention during eras of prosperity—no matter 
what the basis of that prosperity may be. 

In 1917 the Union Government was formed. It was under 
the leadership of Sir Robert Borden, but contained in its ranks 
about an equal percentage of Liberals and Conservatives. 
Among the former, but representing more particularly the organ- 
ized farmers, was Mr. T. A. Crerar, president of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, who became Minister of Agriculture. In 
view of the divergent nature of their views on domestic questions, 
it was specifically understood that such controversial subjects 
as the tariff should be left in abeyance until after the war. 

In spite of the formation of the Union Government—which 
was overwhelmingly endorsed at the polls—there was much dis- 
content throughout the country as the war continued. The 
Government, by its failure to tax the corporations which were 
making huge profits out of the war, and by resorting to borrow- 
ing in order to carry on the cost of the war, came in for more 
and more criticism. The rescinding by Sir Robert Borden, 
early in 1918, of his promise made previous to the elections of 
1917 that farmers’ sons should be exempted from the operation 
of the conscription measure, caused wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among the farming communities. 

In 1916 the Canadian Council of Agriculture had published a 
political platform embodying such reforms as Prohibition, 
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Woman Suffrage, Direct Taxation, a lowering of the Tariff, and 
Reciprocity with the United States. No definite action was 
taken, however, by the organized farmers to enter actively into 
the political arena until the spring of 1919, when the United 
Farmers of Alberta, under the leadership of Mr. H. W. Wood, 
declared their intention of entering the field of politics as a po- 
litical party. Ontario, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and the other 
provinces followed soon after. In Ontario, particularly, aggres- 
sive efforts were made in view of the fact that a provincial elec- 
tion was due to be held in the approaching autumn. A Conserv- 
ative administration had been in power for many years, and its 
return to office (though with, perhaps, a reduced majority) was 
generally conceded. In spite of the fact that the disabilities 
under which the farmer labored were more in the realm of federal 
than provincial politics, the United Farmers of Ontario kept up 
a vigorous campaign until the elections on October 20, when it 
was found that the United Farmers had secured 45 out of the 111 
seats, and would constitute the largest group in the new Assem- 
bly. <A coalition with a number of elected Labor members was 
arranged, giving the requisite majority over all, and Mr. E. C. 
Drury became Premier of Ontario—heading the first “Farmer” 
administration in the history of Canada. 

In the meantime, in June, 1919, the Hon. T. A. Crerar resigned 
from the Government and crossed the floor of the House, taking 
up a position on what became known as the “cross-benches.”” He 
was followed by a number of western representatives, and a third 
party in the House of Commons came into existence, becoming 
known to its adherents as the National Progressive Party. 

In December, 1920, Mr. Crerar was elected Dominion leader at 
a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, representing 
250,000 organized farmers in 7 provinces. 

Out of 17 federal by-elections held during the past two years, 
7 have been won by members of the National Progressive party, 
and 5 each by the Liberals and the Government, respectively. 
The most significant of these was held in Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
in June last, when the National Progressive candidate defeated 
the Government nominee by over 9,000 majority, in a constitu- 
ency having less than 15,000 registered voters. 
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In February, 1919, Sir Wilfrid Laurier died, leaving the 
Liberal party leaderless and still somewhat. disorganized as a 
result of the defections of many influential members who had 
joined the Union Government in 1917, and the defeat of the rem- 
nant of the party in the ensuing elections. In August, 1919, a 
national convention was held in Ottawa, attended by over 1,000 
Liberals from all parts of Canada. The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, former Minister of Labor, in the late Laurier administra- 
tion, was selected leader, and a progressive platform was enacted. 

A prominent plank in this platform asserted the adherence of 
the Liberal party to the principle of reciprocity with the United 
States, and pledged the party to renew negotiations with the 
Republic, leading to acceptance of the Agreement of 1911, in the 
event of its being returned to power. The resolution containing 
this provision was moved by the Hon. W. S. Fielding, one of the 
negotiators of the Agreement of 1911, and it was enthusiastically 
adopted by the convention. 

On April 13 of this year Mr. Fielding moved in the House of 
Commons a resolution which was supported by members of both 
the Liberal party and the National Progressive party. It was 
defeated by a straight party vote resulting in a Government 
majority of 21. The resolution was as follows: 

In the opinion of this House, the Government should bring in a measure 
to approve, ratify and confirm the agreement respecting reciprocal trade 
between the United States and Canada signed at Washington on the 21st day 
of January, 1911, by Hon. P. C. Knox, on the part of the United States, and 


by Hon. W. S. Fielding and the late Hon. William Patterson, on the part of 
Canada, which agreement remains on the statute book of the United States. 


Thus it will be seen that two out of the three political parties 
are pledged to the principle of reciprocity with the United 
States, and there is every indication that it will be a prominent 
feature in the forthcoming election campaign. 

In Canada general elections are not held at any set date. 
Parliament is elected for five years, but an election may be called 
at any time during that period at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment of the day, unless, of course, in the event of a government 
defeat, when an election follows upon the resignation of the 
Government. So it has come to pass that an election will be held 
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shortly, although the legal term of the present administration 
does not expire until February, 1923. 

Since the elections of 1911 the membership of the House of 
Commons has been increased to 235, and a greater proportionate 
representation has been given to the West because of the increase 
in population there. This will accrue to the advantage of the 
National Progressives. Another change from 1911 is that, 
whereas in that year 4 of the 9 provinces in the Dominion were 
controlled by strongly-intrenched Conservative Governments— 
namely, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia—Liberal Governments have since been elected in each of 
them with the exception of Ontario, where, as we have seen, a 
Government has been elected which is more radical than either 
of the two historic parties. On July 18, last, the United Farmers 
of Alberta carried 39 out of 61 seats in the provincial legislature, 
thus following the precedent set by Ontario in 1919. 

The party represented by the present Government is known 
officially as “The National Liberal and Conservative Party”’, 
owing to the presence in its ranks of a few former Liberals; but 
its programme is hardly distinguishable in fiscal matters from 
that of the old Conservative party; and it is recognized that it 
is only a matter of time until the old name will be definitely 
adopted. 

The Government’s fiscal policy is based upon protection, which, 
of course, does not admit of reciprocity. Mr. Meighen, who 
succeeded to the Premiership last year, upon the retirement of 
Sir Robert Borden, while perhaps not an extreme Conservative, 
still retains, in fiscal matters, much of the hostility towards the 
United States which he exhibited in 1911. 

The old slogan of 1911—‘‘ No Truck or Trade with the Yan- 
kees’’—has few supporters to-day. Reciprocity sentiment pre- 
vails from the Atlantic to the Pacific, excepting for a very few 
localities where American competition is feared. The people 
of Canada have had ten long years in which to consider their 
folly; they have heard Sir Robert Borden, who rose to power 
over the ruins of the Reciprocity Agreement, most earnestly 
advocating closer relations with the United States'in pleading 
with his successor to appoint, without further delay, a Minister 
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Plenipotentiary at Washington; they have seen the duty taken 
off Canadian wheat and other farm products going into the 
United States without the destruction of Canadian milling and 
packing industries so tearfully predicted in 1911; they have lived 
to see Ex-President Taft, who was accused by British financiers 
in 1911 of trying to annex Canada, act as special represen- 
tative for a group of these same financiers in the matter of the 
Grand Trunk Railway arbitration proceedings arising out of the 
proposed acquisition of that road by the Government of Canada; 
and, finally, they view with real alarm the belated efforts of 
United States politicians to revenge the rebuff of 1911 by such 
stringent legislation as the Fordney Bill. 

Whether the people of the United States are disposed to con- 
sider such a proposal or not, there is good reason to believe that 
emissaries will soon issue from Ottawa, the capital city of the 
Dominion, en route to Washington, there to lay before the 
administration of the day, with suitable expressions of regret 
for the delay, a proposal for the negotiation of another agreement 
similar to that which the Canadian people so thoughtlessly 


declined a decade ago. 
D. M. LeBourpats. 





THE NEW MARKETING 
BY CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


A DOZEN years ago a seminar in a certain great University 
busied itself with a study of Malthus and his dicta concerning 
population. Famine, it was decided, was no longer to be counted 
among the checks, because the development of transportation 
put all parts of the world in close touch with each other, and a 
shortage of food in one quarter would be quickly met by ship- 
ments from another. We acclaimed the advantages of our age by 
which we ate lamb from Australia and butter from Denmark, we 
who dwelt in the chief dairy county of one of the leading dairying 
States of the Union. We were offered cheese from a State a 
thousand miles away, in spite of the fact, which perhaps we did 
not know, that a dairy forty miles off was consistently taking 
prizes for the best cheese made. At the same time in the econom- 
ics classes we were being taught, or teaching, that the law of 
diminishing returns had one curious exception, the railroads. 
For them there was an unlimited possibility of use with propor- 
tionally resultant profit. It was, however, acknowledged that the 
field of distribution was the least known, and the least tilled, 
within the economic estate. 

These ideas were reflected in the popular economics of the 
political arena. The railroads were the victims of laws and 
investigations without number, whose end was pretty much a 
foregone conclusion. The newspapers and leading orators of the 
Granger States forgot the extent to which they owed their exist- 
ence to the railroad, and put fares down and regulated rates and 
put taxes up with a merry insouciance which recalled the gleeful 
possessor of the goose in the fable. In self-defense the railroads 
tried various schemes, such as the pooling of freight traffic. At 
once the vigilant suspicion of the demagogue pounced upon them, 
and pools were made illegal. They dimly perceived that it cost 
more per ton mile to haul goods a short distance than a long one, 
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and that wholesale business could be carried more cheaply 
than retail. The ignorant and sometimes arrogant public 
pounced again, and we heard of the iniquities of charging more 
for less than car-load lots and for short hauls than for full train- 
loads and through traffic. No slogan was politically more aus- 
picious for the would-be Solon than railroad regulation. 

The railroads have been the greatest single economic factor in 
the development of the United States. Yet no other industry 
has been so persistently fought by the very people whose whole 
economic existence depended upon it. It began with the first 
charters. Many cities forbade entrance to the new device, like 
Providence and Buffalo. The State of New York hampered the 
building and extension of railroads in a fashion that would have 
been economic suicide if Dame Nature had not decreed, several 
seons earlier, that the route from the West to the East which 
could be best utilized by a railroad lay through the Mohawk 
Valley. Then there were the burdens of ignorance. The mis- 
takes of the first builders were funny beyond measure, if we do 
not look too closely and see what tragedy lay in them. The 
road, for instance, which was built for eternity, with sills of gran- 
ite; and which in less than three years had to be torn up and re- 
laid. Or the road which was built on stilts, to avoid the danger of 
grade crossings; which also had to be rebuilt, because the rapidly 
increasing weight of the trains was too heavy for the structure. 
Or the many years when dead weight was carried over the driv- 
ing wheels of engines, to increase the stiction and prevent them 
from dancing gaily off the tracks provided for well-behaved 
locomotives. 

But the ignorance of the consuming public was the greatest 
of all. No one knew, or could accurately forecast, what the 
capacity of the new vehicle was to be. Therefore it suffered 
from both sides, from underestimation of its powers and from 
impossible demands. The public has demanded that the rail- 
road serve it when and how it wills, for special service, and at 
short notice, without stopping to find out whether the payment 
has been adequate for service rendered. But the fact that the 
roads have built up an enormous contributory traffic territory 
largely by their own exertions has resulted in another form of 
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pressure from stockholders demanding big incomes from their 
investments, whether legitimate or illegitimate. 

The war taught us much. For one thing, that suave, world- 
economy, famine-impossible idea received a blow from which it 
will never recover. We have seen famine in the most highly 
civilized of countries. We have seen it threaten our own rich 
and over-prosperous land. People in New England had a bad 
scare, if they did not close their eyes to the facts, during the 
winter of 1917-1918, and to some extent the following year. 
The lesson ought to be still with us. We realized, all over the 
industrial East, indeed, that anything which disturbed the equi- 
librium of our transportation system threatened us in that most 
vital spot, our food supply. Prices soared. Some things were 
not to be had at any price. Coal, upon which our living depended 
quite as strictly as wheat, could only be had in the fire-proof 
qualities, which were poor comfort in a New England winter. 
We saw, or half-way saw, that something was wrong with our 
national economy. We were too much detached from our 
sources of food-supply. So we had a great fad of war-gardens, 
amused ourselves with putting up beans and peas for winter, and 
secured some healthy exercise out of it, as well as sometimes a 
valuable addition to our dietaries. 

Someone was once heard to ask, Why have our great Eastern 
cities preferred to buy food from Nebraska and Oregon, rather than 
that grown in New York and New England? There are several 
reasons. One is that undeniably the Western farmer has been 
more of a business man. « He has realized the nature of his market, 
what his competition would be, and has been willing to work to gain 
control. Take for instance the item of cheese. The Wisconsin 
cheese makers, under the guidance of theState University, have de- 
veloped their industry to a very high degree, and their cheese sells 
in the Eastern markets in a bewildering variety. They have 
studied the tastes and needs of the city consumer, and put up 
many brands in neat and inexpensive packages, small in bulk, to 
suit the nature of city life, where often supplies can be laid in 
but for the day. New York used to make good cheese, but 
under the influence of heaven knows what passed a law making 
the finer kinds of cheese impossible to produce, largely because 
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the framers were ignorant of the chemistry of cheese, and thought 
it the same as butter, “only different.” 

Apples form another item of food, eminently good and whole- 
some, but have almost gone out of the dietary of the low-salaried 
city dweller, because of their price. New York State produces 
some of the finest apples grown in the world. So does New Eng- 
land. Yet all one can find on the stands are the very poor and 
inferior qualities, or the big beauties from Washington and Oregon 
at five to ten cents each. 

The industrial cities of New England eat bread made from 
flour brought from Minnesota. Some of it perhaps comes from 
Manitoba. They eat rice from Louisiana. These States and 
Province have spent millions for draining their swamp lands and 
opening them for the cultivation of food-grains, with many 
others. And these are the States and Province which to the 
Eastern mind are composed of limitless acres of fertile prairie. 
Yet Massachusetts contains five hundred thousand acres of cul- 
tivable land which could be cheaply drained and made available 
to lessen the cost of food to her toilers in the factories. The 
State Secretary of Agriculture has written and talked for years 
about the wisdom and need of this improvement, but he is laughed 
out of court by the farmers and legislators, who tell him fatuously 
that the thing cannot be done. 

Now it is demonstrable that a large part of our complicated 
and criss-cross system of marketing is due to the kind of trans- 
portation we have. The railroads, beset on all sides, developed 
the traffic which best enabled them to pay dividends. Of course, 
economically, goods should be sold as near the point of origin as 
possible. The larger development of marketing means a stabiliz- 
ing and equalizing of products and prices, which is of great advan- 
tage to the consumer, but it should not displace that economic 
independence upon which each region depends, and must depend 
in any time of stress or disturbance. It is well to remember 
that the railroad started as an improvement upon the stage-coach 
and freight wagon. It was meant to run over common roads, 
slightly improved, and to be at the command of each producer 
for his own individual needs. 

Nicholas Cugnot, in 1771, invented a locomotive engine whose 
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outline and plan is far nearer to the modern motor truck than it is 
to the steam locomotive with which we are familiar. We have 
forgotten that he existed; only the curious know his name or 
fame. But in the modern development of his dream lie the 
“New Marketing” and the solution of our transportation prob- 
lems. Anyone who has travelled much upon the highways lead- 
ing between our cities knows the tremendous growth of the “ship 
by truck” idea. It is the one economic method by which we can 
produce and market our goods nearly together. This does not 
mean that the railroads are to go out of business. There will 
always be an enormous business in the very articles which for the 
railroads form the cream of their traffic. We cannot grow coal 
where we will, nor sand, nor gravel, nor ore, nor wool, nor leather, 
nor meat, nor machinery, nor many other things which are in 
their nature peculiar to a certain locality. We will probably 
continue to carry shoes and cotton cloth all over the world, and 
import coffee and sugar, not to mention thousands of other things. 
But there is no need that five hundred pounds of anything con- 
signed to Owatonna, Minnesota, should necessitate the stopping 
of a whole train going through to the coast. Much better that a 
trainload of similar articles be delivered to St. Paul, and thence to 
Owatonna and all the neighboring towns by the fast, free-running, 
accommodating motor-truck. 

It has been stated that the railroads to-day are losing not less 
than $50,000,000 a year on less-than-carload business. The 
gross earnings of the roads upon local business probably averages 
about eight per cent of their total earnings, or approximately $350,- 
000,000 a year. Most of the loss and damage expense of the 
railroads, which has been increasing until it now amounts to over 
two per cent of all freight earnings, is in local business. This 
item would take about fifteen to twenty per cent of the gross 
earnings from that source. 

Again, the bulk of the heavy investment of the roads for ter- 
minals, and most of the freight-house expenses, are for local 
traffic. This is also responsible for much of the second greatest 
source of waste and loss that the roads must make up for in some 
way, light loading. Shippers and consumers have united in forc- 
ing pressure on the roads to send out trains loaded to less, often 
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much less, than maximum capacity. They have been reinforced 
in some States by legislation. Of course this has been made to 
bear the specious appearance of public necessity for prompt 
and frequent shipments, but, as we are learning by our present 
costly experiment, it is more in the nature of shifting a tax on 
posterity, for the roads cannot keep going under such handicaps, 
nor can we get on without them. Someone must ultimately pay 
the bill. 

There must be a differentiation between the long and the short 
haul business, and division between the two methods of carriage. 
Each will get that which is most to its advantage, a situation not 
infrequently the result of a division of labor, in spite of often ex- 
pressed fears to the contrary. The paying business of the 
railroads is the long-haul, through traffic. Let them take it and 
keep it, making shipments only between the great jobbing centres, 
except in the case of a producer, such as a mine, a grain centre, or 
a great industrial plant or group of plants, whose products are 
large enough to permit of carload or trainload shipments. The 
local, short-haul business, unprofitable for the roads, but very 
profitable for trucks, should be handed over to the latter, either 
by the formation of trucking companies, such as are appearing 
already, or by means of trucks owned by individual shippers or 
consumers. Without doubt both systems will develop side by 
side, to meet particular needs. They are already doing so. 
The “ship by truck” campaigns are merely one expression of a 
movement that is greater than most people realize, to reorganize 
our transportation business upon an economic basis. 

The reorganization of distribution is of still greater importance. 
It has been a fact that Washington State was nearer to New 
York City than the Champlain Valley, economically speaking. 
Thus New York was placed in a position of economic depend- 
ence upon a region so far distant that its lines of communication 
were easily cut. That has meant high prices for foodstuffs in 
New York, and low prices for land in Northern New York State. 
Long distance food-carrying is expensive and often a loss to the 
railroads, from damage and spoiling during shipment. The pro- 
ducer gets only a fraction of the market price of his goods, while 
the consumer pays several prices, for each of the hands through 
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which articles have passed. These evils are apparently now 
being corrected through the medium of the motor trucks. Their 
number is growing by leaps and bounds. The limitations upon 
their usefulness, such as the difficulty of economic employment 
where frequent stops are to be made, at short intervals, may 
reasonably be expected to disappear in a few years, with increas- 
ing efficiency of design. The heavily loaded trucks are already a 
familiar sight upon our roads. It is one of the most hopeful 
features of the life of our time, this development of a flexible, 
free-running, easily adaptable means of transportation. The 
railroad, superior beyond a doubt in its own field, has been a 
cumbersome device for local and package traffic. It has always 
had to be supplemented by some variety of truck for individual 
deliveries. Therefore, there is one transhipment eliminated, and 
every handling less means so much lower cost for labor and pos- 
sible damage. 

From the point of view of population, the railroad has tended 
towards the increasing of urban centres. The truck and the 
passenger car can easily have the reverse tendency. The city 
has, undeniably, advantages that we are loath to forego, once we 
have tasted them. But with a flexible and speedy means for in- 
gress and egress, for bringing out city comforts and luxuries, and 
carrying in farm products in such a state that they will command 
the best prices, at a minimum cost for carriage, the tide may be 
turned the other way. To some extent, this is already happening 
in the districts where a “‘barge”’ or auto-bus is used to collect the 
school children, and take them to a central, well-equipped school. 
It is being done to solve the labor problem on the farm, as well, 
and could easily be more commonly employed. Men are brought 
out each day from the city or town to their work, and returned at 
night. 

As a prime factor in that long-neglected, little understood field 
of economics, distribution, the motor truck has possibilities 
never before dreamed of, either for population or goods. It 
seems to combine every necessary requisite. It is flexible, not 
confined to a set of tracks, with the delays of sidings and waits 
for passing trains, or the expense of duplicate railways. It can go 

almost anywhere. It has all the speed one could wish; it is capable 
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of carrying large loads, either in weight or bulk. It can be kept 
to a schedule, if necessary, or can be quickly ready in an emer- 
gency. Delays and accidents on the road are decreasing, and 
will continue to decrease, in proportion to the number of vehicles 
in use, as design and manufacture improve. 

With such an adjunct, it is not difficult to forecast the change, 
especially as it is developing rapidly. Naturally, the effect is 
first to be seen from the city outward. That has always been the 
economic law of the market, the extension of the city business. 
But the converse is also near, the development of a more adequate 
food-supply within the radius of the city’s sphere of influence. It 
ought not to be possible, in another ten years, for a city to be in 
the plight which faced Boston in 1918, in the midst of an unusu- 
ally hard winter, a famine in food and fuel. The fuel must be 
brought from a distance, the food need not be; certainly not to 
the extent that it has been in the past. 

Nor is Boston necessarily peculiar. Almost any industrial 
city of the East could easily be in the same danger, given an un- 
usual state of affairs which clogged up the railroads. New York 
knows what could happen if trains running into the city were to 
stop. But even a strike of a chauffeurs’ union could not seriously 
interfere with traffic, when the means of transportation can be 
operated so easily. There are too many men and women, even 
children, who can run an automobile, to permit a strike to be 
successful. The “natural monopoly” of the railroad, which we 
studied in Economics a scant dozen years ago, is gone, and for- 
ever. Nothing can remain a monopoly which is within the ca- 
pacities of every normal human being. 

The “New Marketing”, therefore, like many new things, is 
essentially old. It is a return from the complicated to the simple, 
often the most genuine mark of progress. It embodies, as the first 
factor, the relation of the city to its surrounding country, and the 
country to its focal point, the city. The two have grown too far 
apart, both economically and spiritually. Yet in fact their 
interests are identical; they form one community. The trouble 
has been that the railroad, from the economic necessities of its 
existence, has forced apart the two, in bringing places far apart 
into contact. That has been useful, but it should not have been 
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permitted, either for our social or material well-being, to destroy 
the closer geographical relationship. 

Some of the railroads are bitterly opposing the coming of the 
motor truck. In the same fashion did the great wagoning com- 
panies oppose the coming of the railroad. It is quite useless. 
And moreover it is actually to the advantage of the railroads, as 
we have shown, to hand over their local, less-than-carload-lot 
business to the motor truck. It means a simpler, more direct 
marketing of goods, both from and towards the city; a swifter, 
more economical distribution of people and goods, with a result of 
the elimination of expensive handlings, waste, and loss from 
spoilage or accident, consequently lower prices for the consumer, 
and proportionally higher prices for the producer; and a far 
greater stability in the conditions of supply and demand, because 
producer and consumer can keep in closer touch with each other. 
Capital investments can be lessened, because of the more rapid 
turnover, and for the same reason much of the seasonal character 
of certain industries, like the shoe trades, can be rectified. That 
foggy region of Economics, Distribution, seems in a fair way to 


yield to the explorer, and to permit its country at last to be effi- 
ciently mapped. 


CaROLINE E. MacGIu. 





WORK AND WORKS 
BY STEPHEN GWYNN 


Harpy anything in creation is more overworked than the 
word “work”? itself. It has more to do than any monosyllable, 
however solid and sonorous, could hope to accomplish. The 
French, who subtilize so happily, are in this respect better pro- 
vided with two variants; yet even so, instinct compelled them to 
introduce a further resource by giving the same noun two gen- 
ders for its different but related meanings. Yet for all that, I 
would defy the subtlest Frenchman to give a clear and coherent 
exposition of what is meant by “work,” divided into what is 
expressed by wuvre in the masculine, wuvre in the feminine, and 
ouvrage. The matter is too complex. Nothing is more concrete 
than work, nothing more abstract; nothing more personal, noth- 
ing more impersonal, according to the sense in our minds. The 
work may be there, visible, tangible, efficacious; the man who 
made it, who did it, vanished, extinct, forgotten, really unim- 
aginable, these thousands of years; yet who can separate in 
imagination a man and his work, if the word work is to bear its 
full significance? The work is the man—and yet is not all the 
man. He ought to be master of it. If the man is not expressed 
in work he is a man without meaning and useless. But if his life 
goes out in work over which he has no control, then it is not his 
work, he is its slave. 

“Wage slaves” are slaves of someone else’s work. A man can 
make others sell their bodies to his work; it has been done by thou- 
sands to millions, for no one seriously denies that there has been 
economic slavery under the name of freedom. The word “work” 
has been used where “task” gave the true meaning. “Work” be- 
longs to the free laborer. Yet it is extraordinarily difficult to enserf 
a human being completely, and many a bond-slave to the task of 
others has found room to express his nature in works of his own 
freedom. Joubert has a phrase which illustrates this distinction 
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and also the advantage which French writers have for expressing 
it: Tout homme doit étre l’auteur, si non de bons ouvrages, au 
moins de bonnes wuvres. He adds a sentence which shows that 
in saying this he thought only about persons of quality. JI ne 
suffit pas d’avoir son talent en manuscrit et sa noblesse en parche- 
mins. A claim to distinction, in short, must justify itself by 
good work or good works. Joubert probably regarded the un- 
distinguished as material upon which suitable candidates for dis- 
tinction might distinguish themselves; he did not realize that 
humanity is an obligation just as strong as nobility or that good 
works are at least as frequently performed by those who claim 
neither rank nor talent as by those who do. What he did see is 
that a man should express his being somehow, whether in good 
work or good works. It is quite possible for the man who becomes 
a slave to someone else’s work to lose all power of finding this 
expression. When the routine was to be up daily at five in order 
to sign on at six for your place at a machine, coming home at six 
in the evening left space for little but to eat and sleep that you 
might not be late next morning. A man or woman living this 
life may have been doing good work in a sense, helping to produce 
cheaply for humanity something that humanity needed—pins, 
for instance. Yet nobody, I think, could say that the result in 
work justified the kind of existence: and certainly no such worker 
of this kind ever pretended that he was living in this way for the 
work’s sake. 

That claim comes from quite another quarter—from those 
who of their own choosing become slaves to their work: who 
sacrifice to it not only themselves but those nearest to them. 
There are two ways of lowering the standard of living, and a man 
is certainly justified in inflicting upon himself material privations 
that his work may gain; perhaps also, in inflicting them on 
others who voluntarily accept his purpose. It is customary to 
applaud the artist or the missionary who in pursuit of an ideal 
brings his family to the brink of starvation. Yet before giving 
the applause, one should be very sure about two things—first, 
that the ideal is worth while; secondly, that the family are con- 
senting parties. Let us omit the consideration that common 
prudence advises another course;—common prudence, if it had 
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been listened to, would have left us a very backward universe. 
But it should never be forgotten that the feverish pursuit of work 
“for work’s sake” is in one aspect a ferocious egoism. Con- 
sciously or not, it is an effort after external realization of one’s 
own personality. I set aside again the vulgar case of a gluttonous 
worker who pursues merely the rewards of success. But the 
general, the statesman, the stockholder, the artist, each feels the 
thrill when the desired effect begins to develop in his field of action. 

Nature doubtless knows her business, but a man cuts a poor 
figure when he finds at last that he has been unkindly chasing 
a shadow and neglecting the substance—which was, if nothing 
else, the doing of kind things. Anyone who has followed politics 
can accumulate instances of those who for the sake of a political 
enthusiasm spoilt their own lives and the lives of others and 
achieved nothing, yet who were, by the common standards, 
disinterested persons. They wanted, that is, nothing but the 
work they chose—nothing but the attempt to realize their vision 
in some form outside their imagination. In the hope to do this, 
which they could not do, they left much undone that it would 
have become them to do. There are others, too, great workers, 
who by a passion of concentration that has made them hateful 
to live with, have actually done something—achieved perhaps 
what will represent two lines in a history book, a science primer, 
a record of engineering. How does their work compare with the 
works which they neglected, for which they found no leisure? 
The best work of all, after all, is a life and very few of those 
whom I have known laboring thus inhumanly, slaves to a self 
imposed task, seem worth one very simple gentleman, a soldier 
who has worked all his life, and enjoyed his work, yet never 
brought to it the least touch of egoism; who works now a happy 
and capable farmer, with all imaginable zest, yet will always on 
any fair occasion leave the work that is his main interest for 
calls of courtesy or kindness or even mere good comradeship. 

So to work as not to cease to be a gentleman is a modest pre- 
cept, and it certainly does not bar a man from bearing hard on 
himself or on others. But it bars egoism. There is no limit to 
the service that a man will get, to the help he may have in his 
work, provided that he can make his helpers feel that the work is 
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theirs, not his only. Those who care most for the work to be 
achieved and least for the realization of their own personalities 
in it, must surely win this devotion; it is the reward they earn. 
Acceptance may be the supreme giving; for the worth of a gift 
lies not in its exchangeable value but in the way of giving, and 
there is no greater gift than to admit another to partnership. 
Great captains of all kinds have always had the secret of multi- 
plying their power by thus extending and communicating their 
personality. If you think your work worth dying for, and are 
ready to die for it, there is no egoism in letting someone else die 
for it instead. But the claim that for your work’s sake you may 
do what lowers the standard of your nature, and ask or accept 
from others a similar sacrifice, runs, I think, against the supreme 
human interests by which the value of all work must be tried. 
There are things which every man confronted with them knows 
to be dishonorable. You cannot discard honor temporarily. Is 
it even worth while for the sake of any result achievable to 
abolish honor? Napoleon certainly thought so. That may be 
why he succeeded. Or it may be why he failed. 

It all comes back to the question whether being or doing is the 
supreme end. Your work is the realization of yourself, of the 
forces that are in you, outside of yourself; it is your doing. Your 
“good works,” or the most precious of them, are not so deliber- 
ate; they involve small effort or none; they are oftenest the 
natural issue of companionship; they are sympathy in some easy 
manifestation; they proceed almost automatically from your 
being. If your existence is all merged in the effort to externalize 
itself, there will be none of them; your self will have no time to be 
aware of other selves, save as material to be utilized. 

Of course there is a case to be made for the supreme efficiency 
of utter concentration on a purpose. This, however, at least is 
true. You may be admired for your work; it is for your works 
you will be loved to the last. The most endearing of all records 
are the little kindly things told and remembered of men who 
with all their greatness found time to be lovable. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 





DISCIPLINING AMERICANS 
BY CAPTAIN STUART W. CRAMER, Jr., U. S. A. 


“Jl n’y a pas de victoire sans discipline,” wrote Napoleon to 
Paris upon taking command of his first army, “Je raménerai la dis- 
cipline dans l’armée, ou je cesserai de commander 4 ces brigands.” 
About the same time Bouthillier expressed substantially the same 
thought in a more academic fashion: “ Discipline is the soul of an 
army. Without it, without subordination, it would be without 
force as well as without means of execution.”” The most success- 
ful commanders, ancient and modern, have preached the necessity 
for good discipline. But what did they mean by discipline? 

Helvetius, writing in the eighteenth century, defined discipline 
as being “the art of inspiring soldiers with more fear for their own 
officers than they have for the enemy”’; although Gittins, an Eng- 
lish writer, had announced a hundred years before that “a soldier 
ought to fear nothing but God and dishonor”. Fora more recent 
definition, take that of Murray, in his Suggestions for Young Offi- 
cers: “Discipline is the long-continued habit by which the very 
muscles of the soldier instinctively obey the words of command; 
even if his mind is too confused to attend, yet his muscles will obey.” 

Judging from the above, there appears to be a noteworthy differ- 
ence of opinion even among reputable authorities as to just what 
constitutes discipline. Let us turn to the dictionary, which tells 
us that the word discipline is derived from the Latin discipu- 
lus, meaning pupil. Combining the essential qualities of the first 
two definitions given, we obtain a fairly concise formula, but broad 
and general in its compass: “ Discipline is a system of training and 
exercises designed to bring and keep under control the mental, 
physical and moral powers, and to secure their harmonious and 
effective action.” 

Military discipline is only a special kind, with a specific instead 
of a general object in view. Making the obvious substitutions, 
we obtain: “Military discipline is a system of training and exer- 
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cises designed to develop soldierly qualities, and to secure their 
harmonious, effective and coérdinated action.”” The word co- 
ordinated is inserted because of the enormous importance of that 
element of action to an army: if we hold to our broad definitions 
it might be possible to have an undisciplined army nevertheless, 
composed of individuals each a well-disciplined entity. 

If we accept the above definition, the next step in a discussion 
of the nature of discipline is to note that the greatest differences of 
opinion on this subject may be laid to the diverse conceptions 
taken of it, and that the majority of really sound attacks against 
it are actually due to a misconception. For example, nothing 
could be more illogical than the cynical definition of Helvetius 
quoted above. Fear is certainly not numbered among the soldierly 
qualities; in fact it is the last thing we would want to inculcate 
in a warrior. Punishment, too,—a word so often used synony- 
mously with discipline,—is revealed by the light of our basic defi- 
nition to be not discipline itself, but only one of the many instru- 
ments of discipline which we reluctantly admit to be a necessary 
part of the art. Morale and esprit are also closely associated with 
discipline, but neither do they quite cover the field, for they donot 
contain the elements of uniformity, cohesion, codrdination, and 
codperation that are so essential to the smooth and efficient work- 
ing of a war machine. Such terms signify that the soldier is filled 
with a strong desire to do the right thing, but not necessarily that 
he has either the knowledge or ability to carry it out. For in- 
stance, at the opening of a Plattsburg camp, it might be truthfully 
said that the morale was unsurpassed, yet they could not be called 
a well-disciplined command, for they had yet to go through the 
system of training and exercises which was to give them the neces- 
sary technical dexterity and coérdination which would enable 
them to function as an efficient fighting machine. 

Discipline has been referred to as an art. It is an art rather 
than a science because the personal equation is bound to play such 
an important part in its application. No two commanders can 
get the best results from a single rigid set of rules; each must mod- 
ify them according to his own personality and forhisown use. Re- 
versibly, no such set of rigid rules can be applied to any two men 
with uniform results and best results; each individual must be 
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studied and the rules modified to fit individual cases. It is well 
that it is so, for if it were not, instead of being the most interesting 
thing in the world, there would be nothing quite so dull and stag- 
nating as the command of men. 

It does not follow, however, that the art is not susceptible 
of standardization within reasonable limits. On the contrary, 
analysis and experience will enable us to pick out and enunciate 
certain broad and general principles, which will form the frame- 
work of any sound disciplinary structure. We may say that a 
certain course of action will produce such a result not invariably, 
but assuredly in the vast majority of cases. And if we do not de- 
vote too much time to minutiz and details at the expense of the 
beams and rafters, we may build up an edifice that will stand on 
its own foundations and weather the most violent storms. 

Now, to trace the origin and development of discipline in the 
American Army. “The bastard issue of Prussian doctrine upon 
a corrupt British standard’’—that is the genealogy of American 
Military Discipline. The British Colonial Army and the Prus- 
sian volunteer patriot von Steuben: these were the parents of our 
own system. As a matter of fact, there was good blood in both, 
as we will attempt to show; it is nevertheless quite obvious that 
our system has not its roots imbedded in the national character to 
the degree that has the French or Prussian. 

While still under British sovereignty, American colonists served 
with British troops in the French and Indian Wars, as well as par- 
ticipating in the capture of Havana in 1762; these colonists were, 
therefore, familiar with the rules and regulations governing the 
English Army, and in fact knew no others. 

When, therefore, the Colonies declared themselves independent, 
prepared to sustain their independence by force of arms, and set 
about organizing an army for that purpose, it became necessary to 
formulate laws and regulations for its government; and the most 
natural as well as the most expeditious way of accomplishing this 
was to take over those to which they were accustomed. This was 
accordingly done, the original American Articles of War being 
adopted from the British Articles and laws governing the British 
Army at that time, and, differing very little from the original, were 
recognized and continued in force under the Constitution. 
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In the mean time the infant American Army was to feel the pro- 
found influence of a man who came voluntarily from Prussia, 
where he had served on the staff of the world’s foremost exponent 
of militarism, Frederick the Great, to espouse the cause of the 
struggling colonies. This was Frederick William, Baron von 
Steuben, a name that stands with those of Lafayette, de Kalb and 
Kosciusko in the love and grateful esteem of the American people. 
Probably to no man except to George Washington did the young 
colonies owe more in their struggle for freedom than to Steuben. 
Franklin, in Paris, had declined to make any agreement with him 
on the part of the Congress. Yet he came without contract or 
commission, to join Washington at Valley Forge in that dark 
winter of 1777-78. Washington, quick to see in Steuben the 
agent sent by Providence to fill his great need, secured for him 
from Congress the rank and pay of a Major-General, and ap- 
pointed him Inspector-General. In this capacity, with a free 
rein, he set about with indefatigable zeal and energy to reor- 
ganize the army. 

The magnitude and difficulties of the task confronting him may 
be inferred from his own words: “I found here neither rules, nor reg- 
ulations, nor system, nor Minister of War, nor pardon, nor reward 

” and of his favorite aide-de-camp and intimate friend, 
William North: “Certainly it was a brave attempt! Without 
understanding a word of the English language, to think of bring- 
ing men, born free, and joined together to preserve their freedom, 
into strict subjection; to obey without a word, a look, the man- 
dates of a master! That master once their equal, or possibly be- 
neath them, in whatever might.become a man!” 

The tremendous power vested in Steuben by Washington nat- 
urally excited the jealousy of other officers, who formed a cabal 
against his authority. This resulted in a wise curtailment of his 
powers, but not until he had laid a sound foundation for the work 
which he carried on with exceptional efficiency and unflagging de- 
votion till the end of the war. 

Now a word as to this Prussian discipline. In deference to the 
enormous influence exerted upon our army by our greatest teach- 
er of discipline, it might be appropriate to give an inkling into the 
point of view of Baron von Steuben. This we will do in his own 
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words. In his Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the 
Troops of the United States, we find the following passages: 
His (a captain’s) first object should be to gain the love of his soldiers, by treat- 


ing them with every possible kindness and humanity, enquiring into their com- 
plaints, and when finding them well-founded, seeing them redressed. 


It being on the non-commissioned officers that the discipline and order of a 
company in a great measure depend, they cannot be too circumspect in their 
behavior towards the men, by treating them with mildness, and at the same 
time obliging everyone to do his duty. By avoiding too great familiarity with 
the men, they will not only gain their love and confidence, but be treated with 
a proper respect; whereas by a contrary conduct they forfeit all regard, and 
and their authority becomes despised. 


In a word, the commanding officer of a regiment must preserve the strictest 
discipline and order in his corps, obliging every officer to a strict performance 
of his duty, without relaxing in the smallest point; punishing impartially the 
faults that are committed, without distinction of rank or service. 


Now let us return to our British ancestry, from which, as has 
been said, spring the very roots of our own military system. The 
British Army of 1775 had little resemblance to her splendid fight- 
ing machine that bore so heavy a part of the brunt of the World 
War. British military histories tell us that the latter part of the 
eighteenth century marked one of the low ebbs in the condition 
of the British Army; thus what we inherited from England in that 
respect was about the worst that she could ever have given us. 

The Age of Chivalry, with its knights and varlets, had left 
among its heritages a very pronounced line of demarcation be- 
tween officer and enlisted man. Thence comes our American say- 
ing: “An officer and a gentleman, by Act of Congress.” Togeth- 
er with the Law and the Clergy, the naval and military services 
constituted about the only occupations supposed to be fitting for 
the younger sons of the nobility, and commissions were almost ex- 
clusively confined to that class. So well recognized was this prin- 
ciple that rich commercial families frequently paid enormous sums 
for commissions for their sons, thus using them as social stepping- 
stones. 

As might be supposed, such conditions conduced neither to 
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professional zeal nor democratic standards. On the contrary, the 
British officers of that period as a rule knew little about the mili- 
tary art, and cared less. Gallant they were, always, and with 
occasional flashes of genius, but measured by present-day stand- 
ards of the duties and responsibilities of an officer, they were sadly 
wanting. They often would not and sometimes could not drill 
their commands, leaving that disagreeable routine to the sergeants- 
major. It was a common saying that the non-commissioned offi- 
cers were the backbone of the British Army. 

So much for heredity. Let us now consider the environment of 
our young army. 

There was much virtue in the American Army as it emerged 
from the Revolutionary War, but it had inherited three dangerous 
tendencies: first, a caste system; second, consequent aloofness of 
officers from the men; third, a rigorous method of obtaining sub- 
ordination, not it is true, entirely unmingled with appeal to the 
higher instincts. 

The first tendency has been largely eradicated. In spite of the 
fact that appointments to West Point are made political patronage 
by law, the wise selection of the appointees, the sound democratic 
principles upon which that institution is based, the influence of 
the Civil War and of officers coming into the service from civil 
life and from the ranks, have prevented the officer from getting 
the idea that he is any better than anyone else. 

So much cannot be said of the second tendency. Enlistment in 
the ranks offered little to the best and most ambitious type of 
young American manhood, and the consequent low caliber of the 
majority of the enlisted men did not tend to promote personal re- 
lations between officers and men. Then too, life in the old army 
was not generally broadening and progressive, but rather calcula- 
ted to standardize and crystallize established precedents and pre- 
conceived ideas; each post—usually isolated—was a city in itself, 
with its own life, laws and separate existence. The young officer 
or soldier, joining singly or in groups such an organization, found 
himself at once drawn between the wheels of a machine which re- 
volved slowly and certainly, according to well-established and im- 
mutable laws, gradually but inevitably grinding him out into a 
uniform and orthodox pattern. 
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The third tendency is the hardest to trace satisfactorily, since so 
many factors enter into it. In the first place, the line of demarca- 
tion referred to above inclined to impersonal and merciless admin- 
istration of discipline, by lessening the human touch. Secondly, 
the inferior quality of the enlisted personnel necessitated coer- 
cive and repressive measures to an abnormal degree; there were 
so many good-for-nothing ne’er-do-wells who had to be “disci- 
plined”, compared to the generally fine material obtained under 
the draft. On the other hand, the results were really not so bad 
as one might suppose; since most officers took serious thought of 
the subject of discipline, carefully tried out the experience of their 
superiors and their own theories, and arrived at a fairly workable 
solution. Yet the individual views and methods as to the best way 
of handling men encompassed the most violent extremes. Nat- 
urally, the handling of men is so delicate and elusive an art that 
little can be laid down definitely by regulation, or even in text 
books. And there, perhaps, lay our principal trouble; the officers 
were left too much to work out their own individual schemes. It 
is significant that American military literature affords only the 
briefest and most meager information on the subject of discipline, 
the art of commanding and military custom, while the French and 
German bibliographies contain numerous fine studies. 

To sum up the influence of heredity and environment upon 
American military discipline, it appears that the traits most open 
to attack are the line of demarcation between officers and men, 
lack of uniformity as to the psychology of command, and too 
strong a trend toward coercive measures. 

We are now in a position to analyze the way discipline worked 
in our Army during the World War. Since dissatisfaction is 
one of the most important by-products of indiscipline, let us try 
to diagnose its undeniably wide-spread prevalence among the offi- 
cers and men who served during the war in the National Army. 
One of the most common causes of discontent and criticism is due 
to the limitation of the individual point of view. An individual 
observes some action taken which appears to him unwise; his 
judgment may be good in the matter, so far as his vision goes, and 
he is prone to condemn that action unreservedly, and harbor re- 
sentment against whoever was responsible for what seems to him 
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an unnecessary hardship or sacrifice inflicted upon himself or his 
men, or for losing a splendid opportunity. This is a thing which 
is bound to happen in any great organization, and the only remedy 
is to try to impress upon all ranks the fact that they are only small 
cogs in a giant machine which must function as a team to win, re- 
gardless of individual chagrins. 

Another obstacle to the contentment of troops in war time is 
physical discomfort. It is hard to be cheerful when you are lying 
in a shell-hole filled with icy water, and have missed one, two or 
even three consecutive meals. Yet these things happen, and al- 
ways will, in war, even in the best-run armies. Such hardships, 
however, produce reactions which are mostly temporary, and 
they can hardly be said to contribute toward an enduring grouch. 
Invariably the men who have suffered them are boastfully recall- 
ing the same incidents very shortly after their occurrence. 

Then comes that great blanket which is so often invoked to 
cover countless sins; the difficulties of expansion from a peace-time 
basis to a war footing. When any organization is expanded to 
twenty times its normal size, suddenly and without opportunity 
to work out the details of reorganization, and under such urgent 
pressure of haste that it must virtually take its own form as it 
grows, there will inevitably be confusion, lack of codrdination, 
errors of judgment and of execution, and imperfection of design 
and operation of the machinery. A large reserve of trained offi- 
cers is the only means of helping this. There must be pieces ready 
that are not only capable of fitting into their proper places in the 
machine, but also sufficiently indoctrinated with the Army’s point 
of view to help assimilate the raw material into a homogeneous 
whole. The Army can do very little toward this end. It is for 
Congress to determine through legislation what is the proper 
balance between efficiency and militarism. 

All the above applies equally to officers and men. Let us now 
investigate the particular problem of the officers. Their case is 
easier, for on the whole they had little to complain about. And 
such complaints as they had to make resolve themselves nearly 
always, through one channel or another, into the question of the 
clannishness of the regular officers. Certain officers of consider- 
able business, scientific or social prestige, especially if attached to 
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large headquarters, were freely received into the brotherhood of 
regulars, and never experienced the outcast feeling that so many 
emergency officers felt. ‘Taking the general run, however, as you 
saw them with troops, in Paris, Chaumont or Langres, there is 
little doubt that the regular officers inclined to flock together, 
when off duty. This was a perfectly natural and apparently 
harmless enough tendency on their part, but when thoughtfully 
considered it may almost be said to be the root of all evil, so far as 
this particular subject is concerned. Had they realized the great 
opportunity they missed by yielding to this natural inclination, 
they would have behaved differently; theirs was a sin of omis- 
sion, not of intention. For no finer body of men has ever been 
seen, in any land at any period, than the temporary officers of the 
American Army. Yet the regulars, from force of habit, generally 
foregathered with their old friends, whom they knew; for lunch, 
dinner in town, to play cards occasionally in the evenings—in 
short their whole social intercourse took the line of least resistance; 
among each other it was “Bill” and “Buck”, but for the out- 
siders there was often a considerable formality of titles, or at best 
last names. This unconscious aloofness on the part of the regu- 
lars could not help militating against securing the maximum de- 
velopment of not only the temporary officers, but also of them- 
selves, for they missed the broadening influence of the high-class 
associations they would have formed. 

In the case of the enlisted men, most of their bitterness can be 
traced to the line of demarcation between officers and men. The 
ramifications of this artificial and illogical cleavage are unending. 
The strongest conviction of the average American is that he is as 
good as anybody else—or perhaps a little better. This feeling in 
him cannot be eradicated by any repressive measures, and is 
harmless if properly directed. 'The American does not acknowl- 
edge officially sanctioned social barriers, and never will; so we 
might as well work along other lines. On the other hand, he is in- 
telligent, admires and submits to superior qualities, and is usually 
willing to play his part like a good sport on any team, provided 
only that his position on the team is limited only by his own ca- 
pabilities, and not by any arbitrary conventions. 

While no attempt is made in this article to cover the scope of a 
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treatise on the general subject of discipline or the elements of com- 
mand, it is essential right here to enunciate and stress one of the 
most important principles, for fear that the radical suggestions 
made above might mislead some misguided enthusiasts who believe 
that an army can be run on pure brotherly love. For let it be 
clearly understood that an army can hardly have a discipline too 
rigorous for its own good, though subordination should not carry 
humiliation with it. Let us state it: “The utmost cordiality and 
sympathy should exist between all ranks, but too great intimacy 
of a superior with his own subordinates should be discouraged.” 
The reason for the second clause is apparent: suppose that Cap- 
tain A is a great chum of Corporal B, and they are seen constantly 
together; then even if Captain A is so conscientious that he leans 
over backward in his official treatment of Corporal B, any prefer- 
ment, advancement or leniency accorded the latter will always be 
attributed to favoritism by the men who do not hold the same 
place in the captain’s personal affection and esteem, with resultant 
loss of morale. On the other hand, the same laws hold for the re- 
lations between a colonel and his captains, except that the higher 
intelligence of the latter classes would to some degree diminish the 
harm done by violating the principle. 

It is thus evident that although it is sound policy for a senior to 
exercise a reasonable amount of restraint and judgment in select- 
ing intimates from among his subordinates, there is no more rea- 
son for drawing a line of social and personal cleavage between the 
Second-Lieutenant and the Sergeant than there is for putting it 
between the Lieutenant-Colonel and the Major. There are those 
who will say that a finer officer corps, with better esprit, will result 
from having officers come only from the “gentleman” class, and 
that this spirit is best fostered by preventing their intercourse 
with the men. While there may be a modicum of truth in that 
theory, its discord with democratic principles and methods is so 
apparent as to require no comment: Americans can get better re- 
sults by means more in harmony with our national genius. 

It is not intended to recommend that all officers should have to 
cultivate all enlisted men in a social and personal way, nor that 
every enlisted man should have a vested right to intrude himself 
into the personal intimacy of any officer; those are questions 
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which can and ought to take care. of themselves just as they do in 
civil life: all people reserve the right to choose their own friends 
and intimates on a basis of similarity of tastes, identity of interest, 
appreciation of cultivation, and so on. All that is desired is to 
remove the enlisted man’s official disability. 

The following is a concrete example with many lessons: In the 
winter of 1917-18 a Regular Army camp was located on the out- 

skirts of a small southern city. The people of the town wished to 
_ do everything possible to make life pleasant for the soldiers, and 
gave such entertainments for them as the size of the town afforded. 
At a dance at the local country club a Lieutenant was introduced 
to a Sergeant by a young lady who was a friend of both. The 
Sergeant, who happened to belong to one of the most prominent 
families in the town, was a member of the club, and as such one 
of the hosts of the officer, extended his hand in cordial greeting. 
The Lieutenant ostentatiously put his hand behind his back, with 
a remark to the effect that it was not the custom in the army for 
officers to shake hands with enlisted men. It should be remarked 
that this officer could not have been representative of the Regu- 
lar Army point of view, for his commissioned service was limited 
to a matter of a few months only—few officers of longer service 
would have behaved in like manner. 

This incident naturally created a considerable stir locally, 
and because of its similarity to others throughout the country 
was widely exploited in the press, and to some extent on the floor 
of the Senate, in the form of a resolution designed to ascertain 
whether any prohibition existed in the army forbidding officers 
to mingle socially with enlisted men. The General in command 
of the camp was besieged for his views on the issue, and confined 
himself to a brief reply to the press to the effect that too much 
such familiarity was in fact discouraged, and that he was much too 
busy with the main job of preparing his command to fight to be 
greatly concerned over such side-issues. 

In opposition to the above situation is the case of the large 
camp at American Lake, Washington, where the Commanding 
General took the initiative by urging the free and friendly inter- 
course of all ranks when off duty. The lack of uniformity in the 
views of these two high officers on the same subject is striking and 
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illustrates the necessity for getting together on these questions. 
The existence of the precedent is also admitted by the one case, 
while the other indicates the growing trend in progressive circles 
to break away from it. As a matter of fact, nine-tenths of the of- 
ficers of all grades and arms interviewed by the writer stated flatly 
that they considered the action of the Lieutenant in the incident 
quoted as wholly absurd, in view of the exceptional conditions 
resulting from a state of war; to admit the propriety of inviting 
enlisted men, in normal times, to dances at which officers would 
be present, they were more reluctant. Should we not go a step 
further, exterminate the prejudice root and branch, and leave only 
such limitations upon social intercourse as are dictated by logical 
psychological considerations ? 

“From reports reaching me, I understand that there are still 
numbers of Army officers who are not thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the new Army. . . . Army officers must first know 
what the new Army is and believe in what the new Army can do 
before they can be of maximum value to the new Army. Com- 
manding officers must ‘sell’ the new Army first to themselves, 
then to their commands and lastly to the community in or near 
which they are located.” This is from a letter from the Secretary 
of War to the Chief of Staff, published to the Service in Circular 
113, under date of March 22, 1920. By all means, let us have a 
house-cleaning. Slow to tamper with what has proved good, 
with reverence for the Spirit of 75, let us strive to bring our fight- 
ing machine up to this model. 

Stuart W. CRAMER. 
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WORKING PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 
BY ROBERT SHAFER 


Tue Bryn Mawr College “Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry” has had a certain amount of public attention; just 
how much I do not know. It was started at the suggestion of 
President Thomas “to offer young women of character and 
ability a fuller special education and an opportunity to study 
liberal subjects.” The control of the school was vested in a 
joint administrative committee composed of representatives of 
industrial workers, of the college, and of the alumne. It was 
opened on June 15 of the present year, with an enrolment re- 
stricted to 82. The students were chosen from as many 
industries and from as many parts of the country as possible. 
Each had a scholarship sufficient in amount to cover actual 
expenses at the college. Additional expenses, railway fare and 
the like, were in some cases provided for by clubs of women 
workers. The school was so organized that the life of its mem- 
bers should be approximately the same as that of usual Bryn 
Mawr students. Similarly the work of the school was collegiate 
in character. Of course the subject-matter of the teaching had 
to be restricted with regard to the preparation of the students, 
but this does not mean that the courses given were elementary. 
It means only that a distinction had to be drawn between 
subjects which require previous academic work and other 
subjects, equally within the province of higher education, for 
which adequate preparation can be got from experience of life. 
Such subjects were taught as modern literature, political and 
social history, government, and law. 

This, in briefest summary, is the character of the school. It 
is too early to ask about its success, though about that some- 
thing could be said; but it is not too early to ask what the ex- 
periment means. Is it merely a new freak of restless philan- 
thropy? Or is there real need for such a school? 
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We shall get part of the answer to these questions by realizing 
that the Bryn Mawr Summer School is not an isolated novelty. 
Workers have not only begun to feel the need of education 
which at present they cannot get, but they have set about 
supplying it for themselves. Thus the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union supports a so-called Workers’ Univer- 
sity in New York; and the United Labor Education Committee, 
composed of members of some 30 different unions, conducts varied 
educational activities in the same city. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America are conducting lectures and classes in 
New York, Rochester, and Chicago. The Cleveland Garment 
Workers in 1920 inaugurated a Workers’ University in that city. 
The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in the fall of 1920 opened 
trade-union colleges in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and began 
holding labor classes in six other cities. So, too, there are 
recently established trade-union colleges in Washington, Boston, 
and Seattle; and classes in Chicago are held under the auspices 
of the Women’s Trade Union League and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. Amherst College also, through a committee 
representing the college and various labor organizations, has 
recently begun to hold classes for workers in nearby Massachu- 
setts towns. A movement in being, with so many and varied 
manifestations as these, hardly requires proof of its need. 
Americans do not have to be told the value of education. We 
have believed in it for everybody, and since earliest colonial 
days we have attempted to achieve it for everybody. Broadly 
speaking, we have encouraged education because this is a 
democracy, and democracies are hard to keep alive. People 
who have liberty do not instinctively prize it as do those without 
it; and to rule ourselves we should be able to think for ourselves. 
This, however, requires educated judgments and developed 
characters; it requires liberalizing education. But as America 
has developed industrially, schools all along the line, colleges 
included, have had to meet increasing demands for specialized 
vocational training. These demands have been met on the 
whole with success, and in one sense with fidelity to democratic 
principles; since it is obvious that vocational training has been a 


step towards equalizing opportunities. 
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On the other hand, there has resulted a line of cleavage run- 
ning through our educational structure. On one side is “bread- 
and-butter” education, on the other is liberal education which 
is not necessarily concerned with earning a living. Which is 
“truer” education is a vain dispute, but the latter is the only 
kind which aims to produce responsible beings able to govern 
themselves. Yet liberal studies in their higher range have ever 
been expensive and have been the privilege of only the few. This 
is a national misfortune, though it is in itself really nobody’s fault. 
For only the few have ever wished to go far in liberal studies, 
and probably only a few are capable of it. Moreover, it is cer- 
tain that the love of wisdom was never successfully forced on 
anyone. 

But there is no reason for supposing that the love of wisdom is 
confined to those with money and to the very young. On the 
contrary, depth of understanding and the aspiration to sound 
instructed thinking have always existed impartially in all classes 
of mature men and women. Yet in this country at this time 
there are vast numbers of people who are cut off from the possi- 
bility of full self-development. These people begin to realize 
their loss. Many of them are not seeking technical equipment, 
self-advancement, or the chance to lift themselves out of their 
surroundings; they are seeking along the line of what they 
know for liberal education. Caught with thousands of their 
fellows in a blind alley, the unconsidered result of our industrial 
development, they are seeking for what the rest of us would 
call merely some tolerable way of life. And with courage and 
spirit they have already set about the provision of liberalizing 
education for themselves. This is the inward meaning of the 
recent efflorescence of “‘trade-union colleges” in all parts of the 
country; this is the meaning of the Amherst College working- 
men’s classes and of the Bryn Mawr Summer School. 

Here is the beginning of what is likely to be a great move- 
ment. It has rightly begun amongst workers themselves, for it 
could never have prospered otherwise. Experiments with 
“university extension” have shown that, if they have had no other 
good result. The truth is that the only education is self-educa- 
tion. Teachers can impart information and make suggestions, 
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but they are like sign-posts—they can only by example and 
precept point out the way. A sign-post is of no earthly use 
unless the person who consults it wants to go somewhere. So 
it is with education; if you do not want it yourself those who 
mean well by you can expose you to the most costly and pains- 
taking instruction through year after year and you will never 
get it. 

Hence the movement for education amongst workingmen is 
hopeful just because it has begun with them. Yet like every 
good thing it has its dangerous possibilities. Dangerous, be- 
cause no one needs to be told that at present labor is constantly 
in a state of contention with the rest of civilized society. 
One of the conditions of this warfare is that labor is suspicious 
of all who are not within its own ranks. Its leaders must be 
bone of its bone. But there are some who strive always to in- 
tensify labor’s feeling that it is a class apart from the rest of 
society and wholly self-subsisting. There are many who cry 
aloud sudden, violent, and millennial remedies for the condition 
of the oppressed “‘wage-slaves.” And these demagogues are 
prominent amongst those who day by day are actually 
“educating” labor. Probably most labor-leaders are sincere 
men—the trouble lies not in that direction. Many also are sen- 
sible men. Few, however, are trained save in the rough tumble 
of experience, and few have informed, disciplined minds. All, 
moreover, are leaders in a deliberate class war, which if im- 
mediately successful would destroy alike democracy and culture. 

These are harsh words, but I do not say them by way of implied 
justification of large capitalists. I speak candidly just to make 
it plain how inevitably labor-leaders are partisans. This is not 
their fault but it may be at any time society’s misfortune. For 
these are the men who, as was said, are actually “‘educating” 
labor. In conversation and set speech, in periodical and book, 
in all the routine of building up a firm organization, these men 
have for years been hammering into the heads of their followers 
certain dogmas the drift of which we all vaguely know. Thus 
has been preparing that solidified class spirit necessary for the 
epoch of regeneration—the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
And now that amongst some of the keenest men and women in 
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labor’s ranks a sense not merely of material but of intellectual 
and cultural things missed has begun to arise, there is evident 
an effort to turn the new desire to the old purpose. Most, if not 
all, of the newly arisen labor colleges are frankly partisan, 
separatist institutions. The authorities of the Workers’ College 
of Seattle say: “Education in our universities and colleges is 
essentially capitalistic, in that it glorifies competition and seeks 
to produce an efficient individual. Education that may properly 
be called labor education is essentially socialistic, in that it 
glorifies codperation and seeks to produce an efficient social and 
industrial order.” 

There can be no mistaking the intention of this moderately 
worded statement, and it is only a sample. These schools in 
fact are not so much the instructors as the creatures of labor. 
They are educational closed shops. ‘“‘Coéperation,” writes 
Mr. Arthur Gleason in a recent pamphlet,' “except in such 
elementary subjects as English, with public school authorities 
may mean that a censorship and a control are exercised, or else 
that they may be imminent as a threat with the same results on 
freedom of discussion as if they were exercised.”” The Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor formerly advocated 
codperation with public authorities in the cause of workers’ 
education wherever possible, but Mr. Gleason says that in so 
doing the Council’s “naive failure to distinguish between the 
existent institutions of the political state, and the experiments 
in industrial democracy made by the workers, cuts the tap root 
of labor education.” 

If this separatist spirit were nothing but a manly independence 
it might be good, but it is a different thing. Indeed the spirit 
of tyrannical dogmatism would feel comfortably at home in 
most of these “colleges.”” And education is not the name for 
what they attempt; propaganda is the word. It is an ugly word 
for an ugly thing. It is the effort deliberately to inculcate a pre- 
determined doctrine on the assumption that here is contained 
the whole law and the prophets. This is about as far removed 

1 Workers’ Education. Bureau of Industrial Research, 1921. A good survey of the subject 


is to be found in Adult Working-class Education in Great Britain and the United States, by 
C, P, Sweeney, Bulletin 271 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1920, 
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as possible from true education. The joint administrative 
committee of the Bryn Mawr Summer School has voted that 
“the Summer School shall not be committed to any dogma or 
theory, but shall conduct its teaching in a broad spirit of impar- 
tial inquiry, with absolute freedom of discussion and academic 
freedom of teaching.” That is the spirit of true education, and 
without it you do not have education at all. It means simply 
that in any subject student and teacher alike should read not one 
but all the authorities and through discussion form their own 
independent opinions of each. It means that the one thing 
inculcated is faithfulness to the truth wherever it may be found. 
Such education, however, cannot issue from propagandists who 
are working in the supposed interest of an exclusive class. 

But there is another side to the story. Repeatedly have 
public education authorities discouraged or fought workingmen 
in their efforts after education. Repeatedly have workingmen 
been refused even the use of school buildings for no reason that 
officials have been willing to state. And where workingmen 
have used public buildings this has too often been made the excuse 
for a censorship of opinions—proving the need of Mr. Gleason’s 
warning, already quoted. In brief, such an attitude of hostility 
towards workingmen’s education has been so evident in many 
parts of the country as inevitably to strengthen labor’s tendency 
towards class hatred. Thus stupidly and insanely—there are 
no other words—has only too much substance been given to 
labor’s contention that American educational establishments 
are themselves agents of propaganda, and that you can only 
fight the devil with fire. 

Here is the opportunity for American colleges: that when 
keen workingmen want education they should actually get it, 
and get the best there is. By the path of their natural present 
interests they should be brought to some vision of education as 
a way of life; they should get trained judgments and informed in- 
tellects, issuing in some real understanding of themselves and 
of their surrounding world. Their teaching should be suited 
to mature men and women with experience of life. It should 
not consist of short, unrelated lecture-courses, of the “spoon- 
feeding” familiar to generations of undergraduates, but of 
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prolonged work upon definite subjects, carried on through dis- 
cussion and reading and accompanied by written work. Teacher 
and student should be equals, helping each other and learning 
from each other; and above all the student should be made to feel 
as free as the teacher to express any opinion that he holds, and 
both teacher and student should have the wholesome experience 
of rigorous argument. 

This will not be easy work. The first teachers will have to 
be chosen with extraordinary care, for much in after years will 
depend upon the kind of start made. But even harder will 
probably be the task of getting in touch with the “demand”— 
with workingmen themselves. I have attempted to show how 
inevitably these are suspicious of the colleges, and how this 
suspicion has been not allayed but re-inforced by the blindness 
of many educational authorities. Colleges will have to remem- 
ber these facts, and to make allowances, and to “come back”’ 
after discouragement. Colleges should not mistakenly force 
their attentions, because they are well meant, upon any individ- 
uals or groups. They should, on the other hand, be eager to 
grasp even forlorn-looking chances for their work. They should 
never attempt exclusively to manage what they do, but should 
proceed by joint committees, after the manner of Amherst 
and Bryn Mawr, to coéperate with existing labor groups. They 
should see to it that representation on these committees is equal, 
in reality as well as in appearance, on both sides, and should 
insist only on freedom of teaching. And colleges should, 
perhaps most important of all, go in for quality, not quantity. 
It should be realized from the outset that such work as is here 
suggested will never attract the majority of workingmen, or of 
any other large class. Only the keenest will ever be drawn into 
it and held. 

No one should suppose, however, that working people’s educa- 
tion conducted on the highest plane is a visionary notion. The 
reception given to the mere announcement of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School revealed a demand of probably unsuspected 
intensity. It is true, the response to Bryn Mawr’s undertaking 
may be at present discounted on several scores. The apparent 
novelty of the scheme is one, and to this may be added the 
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fact that the courses given are very short, numerous, and diver- 
sified. Thus it may be thought that no matter how high the 
standard of teaching, the actual accomplishment cannot be 
great, nor can the work involve sustained effort on the part of 
the students. 

Certainly these considerations have some weight, but there 
is another direction in which we may look for information and 
guidance. Education for working people is in England no longer 
in the experimental stage. Eighteen years ago, after other 
attempts along varied lines, an organization was instituted in 
a small way which has continuously grown since in numbers and 
in strength, and which has by now spread to Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. This is the Workers’ 
Educational Association, whose most important achievement 
has been the university tutorial class. In 1908 there were 2 of 
these classes, with 60 students; in 1919 there were 153 classes, 
with 3,799 students. This is the more impressive because the 
standard maintained is that for university honors work, and 
each student pledges himself to three years’ work in the subject 
of his choice, consisting of attendance upon 24 two-hour meet- 
ings each year, besides much reading and study, and the writing 
of an essay every fortnight. At the conclusion of the work the 
students do not receive even diplomas or certificates, nor is the 
work intended to promote their material advancement. While 
in the beginning this undertaking was regarded as almost 
chimerical even by its well-wishers, it has prospered, has weath- 
ered the war-years, and is now firmly established as a valued 
part of England’s educational system. 

It is well also for us to know that at the outset of the move- 
ment in England there was general distrust of the universities, 
and even hostility against them, amongst workingmen. As the 
years have passed hostility and suspicion have been largely dis- 
solved; and at no time have they seemed to work against the 
real success of the tutorial classes. Moreover the movement 
has already had a perceptible effect in bringing the universities 
and the people of England more closely together. The English 
movement has, in addition, been continuously exposed to hostile 
criticism from propagandists who are seeking to foment a class 
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war. This criticism has come largely from the Labor College, 
a socialist organization analogous to the Rand School in New 
York. The Workers’ Educational Association has successfully 
met such criticism by holding solidly to its own high ideal. 

This surely is full evidence of the practicability of working 
people’s education involving prolonged effort and conducted on 
the highest plane. Its benefit to the workers themselves is 
obvious, and so great that it cannot be exaggerated. It means 
for the keenest of them the difference between stunted growth, 
intellectual starvation, and an incalculably enriched life, animated 
by new vision and hope. It means that amongst all of them will 
gradually spread new influences and ideals, taught in the only 
efficacious way, by example, not by precept, and taught also by 
those who are likely to become leaders. The colleges, too, will 
be strengthened; they will learn as much in such work as they 
teach, and they will become bound by ties of common under- 
standing to the life of a large part of the nation from which now 
they are estranged. One cannot but conclude that there would 
result, even within the space of a single generation, a greater 


cohesion in the national life, a drawing together, not apart, of 
classes in recent years widely separated from each other. In 
these days, with no uncertain portents on almost every horizon, 
it should scarcely be needful to say that no other one thing 
is more to be desired if the cause of responsible liberty is not to 
perish from among us. 


RosBert SHAFER. 





OUT OF THE DESERT 
BY THEDA KENYON 


DUSK 


The great red sun-eye closes. 

Over the desert, long lines of patient camels swing slowly, rhythmically to rest, 
Their shadows falling weirdly over the sands, 

Merging into their eternal peace at last. 


A little, shrill-voiced flute has caught the strain of eventide: 
It warbles uncertainly, 
Like a young bird essaying its first song, in early Spring. 


I see the ponderous tent-rolls, gradually untwining, 

Until the desert kas blossomed, colorful as a Sultan’s garden. 

And you are untwining your silken limbs languorously, 

Until your cushions, in turn, have blossomed with the pallid glory of you. 


NIGHT 


The myriad tents lie nestled to the sands, 

Crimson and purple, hung with murmurous bells, 

Of brass and bronze, and silver. . . . The low sky 
Star-jewelled, hangs in heavy-lidded ecstasy. 


Oh, my Beloved, leave the inner warmth, 

The enervating comfort of your tent, 

Your drowsy cushions, lavender and rose. 
Fling off your jasmine-scented veils, 

And leap, untrammelled, white, like a slim lily, 
Blooming at night unguessed in desert sands, 
To greet me waiting here in shadowy quiet, 
By the love-singing stream. 
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DAWN 


They are very thirsty. . . . I watch them from a far hillside, 

Running stupidly about, like sheep, whose shepherd has forgotten them, 
Torn by thorns, footsore, where sharp stones have pierced their sandals, 
Yet heeding only their thirst, and hunting foolishly, tirelessly, for sweet water. 


They are your herdsmen . . . they have seen the slim form of you, 
Swathed in your rainbow scarves, carried among them, 

Like a soft mirage, day after day. 

Yet . . . they thirst! 


AndI . . . Isit afar, at the source of a little stream, 

Moving my way-weary feet among its cool, opalescent bubbles. 

And looking toward the tents of your people, 

I thirst! 

But I cannot hope to slake my thirst at your fountain; 

Your servants are too many! Ants rearing a barrier 

Unconquerable, in the path of Kings! 

I shall wander away through the morning, 

To the little shimmering cloud of dust, where others like me are waiting. 
And I take my thirst with me! 


Farewell, my beloved . . . you who have trodden out the red wine of 
my heart 

Beneath your pale, blue-veined feet. 

Allah billiah! 














IDYLL 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


Far, far from here, 
Above Andritseena, 

In the naked hills that paling darkness covers, 
A sandalled goatherd climbs the path 

Behind his flock. 

Vacant the sleeping pastures, 

For the bees too still are sleeping, 

Vacant and thick with dew and flower-strown, 
Tempting to bearded goats. 

Slowly he follows them, 

Thongs criss-cross to his knees, 

With short Arcadian skirt, 

A stripling, brown and roughened by the sun. 
Limpid breezes, 

Running slim fingers through his burnt black hair, 
Have touselled it to elf-locks; 

Slender and straight, 

His thighs are hardened to the upward pull. 
Companionless he goes, half insolent, 

His crook behind his shoulders, 

A smile behind his lips, 

A tuft of golden crocus buds 

In one cold hand. 

His arrogant, unamorous eyes, brook-brown, 
Scorn to laugh, though flickering with laughter. 


The pasture ground is reached, 

A rocky hillside, rank with asphodel, 
Beneath the temple-ruin shepherds know— 
Bassze, the healing god’s gray windy house. 
The flock apprise the field with yellow eyes, 
Shallow and cold, 

Then scatter, some 

On hind legs reaching for the wet cool buds 
Of stunted trees, 
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Some browsing where the scentless heliotrope 
Patterns the ground with white and lilac bloom. 
Below, 

The brook sends up a breezy sound 

From clustered laurel trees 

That gad its mirrowy lengths along 

To watch the crimson fillets of their buds 

That smell and open to the passionate sun. 

He stops, lays down his crook, 

Then, catching up the world in one sure glance, 
Draws from his leathern belt 

The uncouth shepherd’s flute, 

Perches him on a ledge of seeded grasses 

[And, knees drawn up, : 

Fills it with steady breath. 

His cheeks swell out; 

His neck strains into chords, 

Crimsons beneath the tan; 

His mischievous eyes tilt upward in delight, 
And raucous happy sounds insult the dawn. 


Shadows whisk in the temple portico, 
Advance on shaggy feet, 

Drop down, again advance, 

Scurry from bush to bush, 

And crowd at last 

The crest of hills that half encircle him 
Noisy below. 

But he pipes on and only hears his piping, 
And never sees for all his laughing glances 
Flat in the dew, with chin on hand and ears pricked up, 
Biting a wisp of feathered grass, 

The little wood-gods 


Listening. 














SOME ENGLISH WOMEN NOVELISTS 
BY ALICE A. SMITH 


Hazuitt, writing of Fanny Burney, said: “She is a quick, 
lively and accurate observer of persons and things; but she always 
looks at them with the consciousness of her sex, and in that point 
of view in which it is the particular business and interest of women 
to observe them.” The modern reader who delights in the artless 
feminities of Evelina will not agree with Hazlitt in regarding this 
as a limitation, for it is the artist’s aim to give expression to her 
personal experience of life. When Jane Austen was urged to 
write “an historical romance,” she refused to forsake first-hand 
observation for second-hand learning. “No,” she said, “I must 
keep to my own style and go on in my own way. . . . Lam 
convinced I should totally fail in any other.” 

As the sphere of women’s activities has expanded, so the range 
of the woman novelist has widened. Mrs. Aphra Behn gave 
ballast to the extravagance of the heroic romance by introducing 
real incidents from her early life in the Colonies. Learned con- 
temporaries sat up all night, absorbed in Miss Burney’s “plain 
tale of the everyday life of a delicate girl,’ burdened, it is true, 
with a somewhat fantastic bunch of relatives. In Jane Austen’s 
work the analytic novel reached a perfection of workmanship 
that suggests miniature painting on ivory. In Charlotte Bronté’s 
day the professional life of middle-class women was still limited 
to that of the governess. George Eliot’s women look further 
afield, and reflect her interest in those economic and class ques- 
tions that exercised the liberal minds of her day. 

In the conduct of life, argues Socrates in the Phedo, folk may 
choose between two ways. They may seek the truth for them- 
selves, or they may accept the best of human laws, “and embark- 
ing on these as on a raft, risk the voyage of life.” One is pre- 
pared to find that the bulk of women writers accept the social 
order, and cast round it a romantic halo calculated to induce a 
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like complaisance in the reader. The good girl is rewarded with 
a Fairy Prince. The good boy wins land and wealth. The tale 
ends with the wedding feast, and we are left to conclude that they 
live happily ever after. 

In reaction from this romantic optimism, the young realists 
who claimed the suffrages of intelligent readers in the decade be- 
fore the European War, based their claim to view life with a 
candid eye on the principle laid down by Mr. W. L. George in 
A Novelist on Novels. Life, according to this view, is most vivid 
when it is most unpleasant. It is the novelist’s aim to make life 
vivid, therefore the novel acquires merit in proportion to the un- 
pleasantness of its subject. But life is a mixed affair, and neither 
realist nor romantic sees it whole. In Legend, Miss Clemence 
Dane’s study in esthetic egoism, Jasper Flood makes the sug- 
gestive guess that the romantic escapes into the world of dreams 
from the world in which he has to live; whereas the realist “lives 
in a fair world of his own, from which he peers at ours, and writes 
of it as we do not dare to write.” What are vaguely termed “the 
novels that count,” are distinguished from the mass of print that 
loads the library tables by virtue of the writer’s individual vision 
of life. Purely technical achievement is more widely distributed. 
The author of a recent novel entitled My Three Husbands goes so 
far as to assert that no one bothers about style nowadays, for any- 
one can write. The “purple patch,” beloved of the Victorians, 
is laid away in lavender in college text-books. Modern novelists 
are content to have less style than their predecessors if we will 
credit them with more ideas. — 

When we come to scrutinize these ideas we find in the younger 
women novelists a definite trend of thought about life, but they 
harbor no conclusions. Their male contemporaries have tended 
to belittle the importance of social sanctions by laying stress on 
the inadequacy, in particular cases, of general laws rigidly en- 
forced. The subversive tendency that responsible elders are apt 
to bewail is a danger signal flown from the bitterness of thwarted 
youth. But bitterness is not a characteristic of women writers. 
They are not concerned to knock down the things they deem evil, 
though they may kill them with the slow acid of satire. The 
satire that pervades as a subtle essence the work of Jane Austen, 
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and in a less degree of Fanny Burney, is free from the seva indig- 
natio of Swift. Nor do they thump the cushions of sex contro- 
versy. With the exception of Miss Dorothy Richardson, they do 
not share the view of Manthis, in Mr. Norman Douglas’s divert- 
ing allegory They Went, who held that the male is a blind opinion- 
ated brute, whose sole claim to ascendancy rests on his power to 
hit with his fists. On the contrary they are interested in men as 
lovers or potential lovers, and not at all in men as builders of 
Empire, or successful travellers in preserves and pickles. The 
first three great women novelists drew three types of men. We 
may call them types without implying that the individual por- 
traits are lacking in personality, for “persons must be partly 
types, or they become monsters.” Lord Orville, Evelina’s hero, 
is the perfect gentleman, sans peur et sans reproche, who is gener- 
ally regarded as “the woman’s man,” though he first sprang from 
the refined mind of Samuel Richardson. To Jane Austen men 
were of little account, whether by reason of temperament, or be- 
cause her quiet life left her unawakened, we do not know. In 
England the word curate connotes either an assistant clergyman, 
or a piece of furniture designed to hold plates of cakes with a 
view to facilitating the circulation of these desirable edibles at 
afternoon tea. Jane Austen’s young men are of the genus 
curate. Charlotte Bronté, the creature of balked passion, loved 
to portray “man the master.” 

These are not aspects of manhood on which the man writer 
tends to dwell. We are used to finding the critics making merry 
over “women’s men,” although we feel that there is something 
not quite nice about a mind that can decry Shakespeare’s women 
as “‘men’s women,” which is the heretical view of Miriam Hen- 
derson, Miss Dorothy Richardson’s heroine. It is an amusing 
and suggestive exercise to trace these three types in the writings 
of our contemporaries, to meet the perfect gentleman or the curate 
in Miss Meynell’s sensitively adjusted families, or to espy man the 
master intruding in the cultured coteries of Miss Clemence Dane 
or Miss Amber Reeves. For the women writers prefer a limited 
efficiency to all-conquering genius, possibly because outstanding 
success depends, in some degree, on lack of ruth. Only in the 
naively unmoral pages of Martin Schuler, by Miss Romer Wilson, 
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does genius succeed with the completeness that is possible only 
to the complete egoist. But even here success is qualified, for 
Martin dies in the moment of triumph from heart-failure, brought 
on by ecstasy at the perfection of his own opera, or by chagrin at 
the orchestra’s inadequate rendering of it. In the mental haze 
induced by Miss Wilson’s brilliant inconsequence, one is in doubt 
whether to view Martin’s demise as the gesture of Mephistopheles 
claiming his own, or as the apotheosis of one who had tasted all 
that the gods had to offer, but in either case the fatality is final. 
In Miss Clemence Dane’s Legend, a country doctor, with nothing 
to say, wins Madala Grey from Kent Rehan, an artist of genius. 
Alwynne, in The Regiment of Women, by the same writer, “throws 
herself away”’ on Roger, whom Clare contemptuously dubs “the 
gardener.”” Miss Amber Reeves’ prescient heroine in Helen in 
Love chooses no less dull a fellow in preference to a galaxy of intel- 
lectuals. Miss Dorothy Richardson alone will be placated neither 
by dullness nor by extinction. Male critics are wont to note with 
pained surprise that she cannot use the word man without getting 
cross. They assert plaintively that she really does not under- 
stand them. But Pastor Lahmann in Pointed Roofs, and Mr. 
Hancock, the dentist for whom Miriam Henderson works in The 
Tunnel, are men whose friendship, up to a certain point, gave her 
interest and mental radiance. Men darken her mind only when 
they, or meddlesome onlookers, drag in the clouding irrelevance, 
as she regards it, of sex, or when they are “sitting in studies doing 
something cleverly, being very important, men of letters, and 
looking for approbation.” In Interim Miriam decrees “no more 
interest in men. . . . They shut off the inside world.” In 
Pointed Roofs, published in 1915, Miriam leaves her home, where 
economical make-shifts were coming to outweigh the delights of 
membership of a tennis club, and seeks “life” as a governess in 
Germany. Her sojourn there is brief, for complications threaten, 
and Miriam runs from complications on principle. We receive a 
vivid impression of the life of the school, for Miriam displays 
abnormal sensitiveness to physical detail. In retrospect, as we 
learn in The Tunnel, the time in Germany was a golden happy 
light, and she learnt there to distinguish good music from bad, but 
it was a drab tale at the first telling. Subsequent volumes describe 
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Miriam’s experiences as a governess in England, and in a boarding 
house in London. Besides being a characteristic example of Miss 
Richardson’s method, The Tunnel is an interesting document of 
the suburban girl’s outlook in the days when she had begun to 
demand independence and a salary, but was not yet prepared to 
accept the expense and drudgery of professional training. Miriam 
at her desk in the dentist’s office presents a dreadful picture of 
fussy inefficiency. “I must stop thinking,” she remarks naively, 
“and become fearfully efficient.” 

The method which Miss Richardson originated, possibly with- 
out appreciating its esthetic significance, has been adopted by 
Miss May Sinclair in her Mary Olivier, and defended by her in an 
appreciation of The Tunnel, with the vivacity and generosity of 
a sincere craftsman. Miss Sinclair maintains that Miss Richard- 
son has simply imposed on herself the conditions that life imposes 
on usall. “In this series,” she says, “‘there is no drama, no situa- 
tion, no set scene. Nothing happens. It is just life going on and 
on. It is Miriam Henderson’s stream of consciousness going on 
andon.” In harmony with this method, the style goes on and on. 
Commas, like incidents, may or may not happen. In either case 
selection is taboo. Mr. J. D. Beresford in a Preface to Pointed 
Roofs says that Miss Richardson goes head under, and becomes a 
very part of the human element she has described. The reader, 
whose mind staggers on the brink of delirium, after a frenzied pur- 
suit of ten minutes’ worth of Miriam’s consciousness, would fain 
retort that it is the author’s job, and not the reader’s, to make 
Miriam’s experience coherent. 

In The Pelicans, by Miss E. M. Delafield, Hazel is deemed an 
arrant pagan, when she asserts that every girl owes it to herself to 
do what seems right to her with her own life. A candid egoism is 
the outstanding quality of Miss Delafield’s heroines, and well- 
meant meddlesomeness is a favorite leit-motif with her. For 
some of her material she goes to the same world as Miss Richard- 
son. She, too, describes middle-class girls, earning their living as 
milliners or secretaries, and living drearily in boarding-houses or 
clubs for working women. But she writes of this life as a spec- 
tator. She composes a plot and tells a tale. Her portrayals 
are almost photographic in their clearness of outline, and provide 
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us with a varied record of English life in town and country-town. 
She chooses as the victims of her laughter-loving satire efficient 
busybodies like Cousin Bertie in The Pelicans, who thinks that 
to understand children is a God-given knack, that one is simply 
lucky enough to possess. ‘“‘One’ does not sound particularly 
egotistical, and conveys ‘I’ quite successfully to a practised lis- 
tener.” In Tension, the state of nerves that overtakes all and 
sundry has its source ‘in Edna Rossiter’s passion for propaganda, 
which is, Miss Delafield believes, a vital characteristic of those 
who know least of human nature. 

In Miss Clemence Dane’s novels we are shown two pictures of 
women whose egoism, craving for power, impels them to meddle 
with their friends’ destinies. In Legend, the life-story of Madala 
Grey comes to us piece-meal in the clever talk of some literary 
zesthetes, who have just learned that she is dead. To them she 
was a symbol, a legend. They mourned the departed genius; 
for the warm-hearted girl and the happy wife they cared not at all. 
To Anita Serle, Madala’s closest friend, her death gives the chance 
of a lifetime. For Anita has studied her, and intends to achieve 
greatness by writing her biography. “I tell you,” she says, 
“T’ve got her naked, pinned down, and now I shall make her 
again. Drained her? Yes, I meant to.” In Legend, as in Mrs. 
Constance Holme’s prize novel, The Splendid Fairing, the nervous 
strain of a lifetime is concentrated, with explosive effect, in the 
action of a few hours; but in Miss Dane’s Regiment of Women, 
emotions gather and fester as the school year drags on. In the 
stifling atmosphere of fussy importance and enthusiasm, Clare 
Harthill’s dominant personality fedits lust forpower. She rejoiced 
when in Louise’s young heart “‘she toppled God off his throne, and 
the vacant seat was hers, to fill or flout as she chose.” Anita and 
Clare are vampire-women. They act with the deliberation of the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden. But the interference of well- 
meaning women with other people’s lives is hardly less dangerous. 
“We women are born meddlers,” says Elsbeth to Roger in The Regi- 
ment of Women, “‘ we think it’s our mission to put things to rights.” 

In Miss Stella Benson’s Living Alone, after the witch had had a 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty, and flown back to England, 
Sarah Brown stepped over the threshold of the greatest home of 
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all, into the House of Living Alone. In the poem with which she 
prefaces this “‘little alien book, written for the magically inclined 
minority,” Miss Benson shows the soul, stricken by the years of 
war, seeking peace, and finding it neither in memory nor in hope: 


I will divorce myself. : 
| I have sold myself for silence, for the jewel 
Of silence, and the shadow of a vision. 


If we accept life as the world offers it to us, we shall find only 
second-bests. ‘‘Seek not the best,” chants Miss Benson in This 


is the End: 
Seek not the best, the best is better hidden, 


Build up no.plan, nor any star pursue. 


When Kew was killed, and there seemed nothing left in life, Jay 
agreed to marry Mr. Morgan, and Anonyma said that it was well 
that little Jay had found Romance at last. But Mr. Russell 
laughed a little—“‘ Yes,” he said, “this is the end.” Humbug is 
the oil that lubricates this world’s wheels. ‘‘ No humbug!” shares 
the honors with “‘ Hands off!” as the slogan of the woman novel- 
ist. Miss Marchrose, who had thought, “like fools of girls always 
do,” that love meant happiness, saved her life from barrenness by 
accepting, like Jay, the second-best. But she keeps herself right 
with her Creator by doing it with hereyesopen. ‘‘ You have your 
scale of values clear,” Edna’s husband said to her, “and once 
that’s done you can afford to accept the truth.” 

This somewhat barren doctrine is suggested again in Colum- 
bine by Miss Viola Meynell. Here the suggestion that love is not 
all is the more unexpected, in that her novels have no theme but 
“passion,” as Miss Meynell roundly terms it. Nor does she 
shrink from pluralizing her emotions. In Columbine, Dixon 
Parish loved Jennifer and Lily at the same time, while, in Modern 
Lovers, Effie was simultaneously absorbed in Clive and Oliver. 
Miss Meynell’s heroines spend their lives expecting to fall in love, 
falling in love, and, with surprising frequency, falling out of love. 
They are concerned as little as Evelina with the march of events or 
the claims of citizenship. Social questions, thought Martha in 
Martha Vine, are matters of purely professional interest and 
advancement for a curate. This attitude is as characteristic of 
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Miss Meynell’s Londoners as of the country-bred girls of her 
earlier books: Dorcas in Cross-in-Hand Farm, Lot Barrow and 
Martha Vine. The world’s erratic course does not deflect the 
orbit of these delicately ordered lives. The action is inward only, 
yet it is catastrophic. Passion falls like a thunder-bolt out of a 
clear sky. The young people are too honest, too simple, too cer- 
tain that their feelings are all that matter in the world at the 
moment, to conceal its course. They are hysterical, remote from 
modern life, but they are drawn with the crystalline sincerity, and 
the incommunicable and astounding naivete, that blend in the 
delicate sampler-work of Miss Meynell’s art. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith alone locates, consistently and défi- 
nitely, the source of happiness that is hid from her contemporaries 
in a secret place, to be seen perhaps only in some sunset hour, 
when the light dying in the west reveals for a moment the isle of 
dreams. For Miss Kaye-Smith Mother Earth is the Great 
Healer. At times the sense of earth in her work is as strong as 
Knut Hamsun’s in that epic of earth, Growth of the Soil. Sussex 
is the locality from which she draws her inspiration. In a lecture 
that she gave recently, on the place of local color in fiction, Miss 
Kaye-Smith noted that Sussex came next in popularity to Corn- 
wall among novelists seeking for the spirit of place. Now the 
quality of the Sussex landscape is harmonious and responsive. 
In the perfect proportions of the Down country there is variety, 
but details are not obtrusive. Miss Kaye-Smith’s studies in per- 
sonality blend with this background, and draw from it something 
of its ample and fundamentally stable character. The pursuit of 
a man’s ambition is the theme of Susser Gorse and Tamarisk 
Town. In the latter, Monypenny pursues his plan of making 
Marlingate a successful watering-place with a concentration of pur- 
pose that is too intense for perfect sanity. He succeeds, and, 
realizing too late that success had cost him his love and his sense 
of beauty, conceives the monstrous idea of destroying his own 
creation. In Sussex Gorse, Reuben Backfield determined, as a 
lad of sixteen, to devote his life to subduing the moor on Boarzell. 
The wild places should be tamed as young bulls are tamed. He 
pays no heed to his father’s warning: “‘What’s the use of hun- 
dreds of acres if you ar’n’t comfortable at home? I’ve no ambi- 
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tions, so I’m a happy man.” Reuben exhausts his wife, maims 
his brother, and drives his children to rebellion, but he succeeds. 
In Little England, a story of war-time that is in ‘some respects 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s most vital achievement, the earth did not fail 
Mr. Sumption, blacksmith and preacher, when his boy Jerry was 
shot for staying behind the lines with a girl, and his congregation 
turned against him, all except Thyrza Beatup. 

American reviewers have said that the modern English novel 
leads them to believe that the standards which civilization has 
been centuries in erecting are falling into chaos, or even that “all 
moral standards are being let down.” But the young women 
novelists who refuse to embark on the raft of custom, and seek the 
truth for themselves, are not concerned to uphold things as they 
are, nor even to represent things as they ought to be. They hold 
the mirror up to their little corner of life, and they probe and 
wonder and question, as though they would echo Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s appeal to the spae-wife: 




















O, I wad like to ken—to the beggar-wife says I— 
The reason o’ the cause an’ the wherefore o’ the why, 









and the English life that they reflect, the life of town or country, 
of country-town or suburb, is the life of an England in transition. 
Close behind them lies the “progressive” nineteenth century, 
when the rich had their definite responsibilities and the poor their 
definite duties; when the daily round, the common task, furnished | 
all that girls needed to ask. Quite clever children were still } 
expected to obey their parents when Miss Amber Reeves was at | 
school. When Miss Richardson was a girl, to live in rooms in 
London was dreadfully emancipated, and it was a daring act to 
cycle in a skirt without a petticoat, as we learn from an almost 
lyric passage in The Tunnel. Miss Stella Benson’s young women 
have crossed the threshold into this less manageable age. Jay in 
This ts the End was a ’bus conductor,— bus conductors do not wear 
skirts,—and to disobey was an instinct with her. The witch in 
Living Alone, with her “How d’you mean?” was one of those pro- 
voking young women who eternally question things that well- 
brought-up people simply know are just so. The devoted parents 
of Miss Meynell’s love-absorbed boys and girls stand aside in suf- 
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fering silence. They are toomodern to interfere, too old-fashioned 
to trust their children’s freedom. In The Pelicans, Miss Delafield 
afflicts Cousin Bertie, whose notions of right and wrong are clear- 
cut and definite, with a daughter who maintains that every case 
has its own laws. Human life seems less like a progress than the 
last generation imagined, and more like the swing of a pendulum. 
With the increasing power of women to determine their own lives, 
our younger novelists are feeling after a new confession of faith in 
which one may discern genuine mystical quality. They sense a 
self-fulfilment, a happiness, dependent neither on success, as men 
esteem success in life and love, nor on mere self-sacrifice, as men 
esteem self-sacrifice—in women. But they present us with no 
Utopia labelled “‘for immediate entry,” they hawk no universal 
panacea for human ills. The secret of their art is not assurance, 
nor achievement, but “‘the passion for the search.” 


Auice A. SMITH. 














THE CENTENARY OF FLAUBERT 
BY WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


Since his death in 1880, the fame of Flaubert has steadily 
grown. Remy de Gourmont early acclaimed him as the chief 
writer of his century in France; Francois Coppée styled him 
“the Beethoven of French Prose”’; and Jules de Gaultier declared 
that he alone among the French could rank with Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, and Goethe. Flaubert regarded his consecration to 
art as a priesthood, and prose as an art even more difficult than 
poetry. Scorning popularity and in no hurry to “arrive,” he 
replied at thirty-one to Maxime Du Camp, who had urged him to 
“get his name into print”: “As for myself, I am not seeking 
port but the high seas. If I am wrecked there, I excuse you from 
mourning for me.” Although never included in the French 
Academy, Flaubert is now eagerly claimed by romanticists, real- 
ists, and naturalists alike. On May 22 last the celebration of his 
centenary was officially opened at Rouen and at Croisset by Léon 
Bérard, Minister for Fine Arts. Chief among the addresses 
were those by M. Bérard and J. H. Rosny of the Goncourt 
Academy. But the grand climax of the centenary will not come 
until December 12, Flaubert’s natal day, when there will be un- 
veiled in the Jardin du Luxembourg in Paris a fitting monument 
to his memory. Thus in the same year that France has ob- 
served the centenary of de Maistre, Baudelaire, and Feuillet, 
she will pay homage, also, to three more broadly national per- 
sonages—Napoleon, La Fontaine, and Flaubert. 

This arch-enemy of everything “bourgeois” was born of a typi- 
cal bourgeois father, married to a woman of aristocratic stock. 
From his Norman mother Flaubert inherited romantic traits— 
pride, imagination, contempt for the mediocre, fondness for the 
grotesque and love of art. From his father, a surgeon of Cham- 
pagne descended from a line of physicians, he derived his realistic 
qualities, his scientific method and his critical spirit. In personal 
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appearance, Flaubert was distinctly Norman. Big and robust, a 
bull-necked giant, he wore a heavy moustache that might have 
done honor to the companions of Robert Guiscard; and his large 
gray eyes shone with the melancholy light of the North. Asa 
youth he was restless and disillusioned, living in an imaginary 
world. He read with zest the poets and romancers, but submitted 
at the same time to the scientific discipline demanded by his 
father. This father, a pupil of Cabanis, Bichat and the philosoph- 
ic school, felt for religion mild disdain. Gustave’s mother had 
been reared in the Deistic tradition of the eighteenth century. 
Accordingly, he could not be expected to like the priests. A 
born pagan, he was convinced that death ends all. His father, 
who was as indifferent to literature as to religion, doubted the 
use of writing except for mere amusement, and confirmed his son 
in the belief that the world hated art. Indeed, according to Paul 
Bourget, Flaubert had not an idea in common with his father or 
with the good people of Rouen. Little wonder that he was a rebel- 
lious pupil with scant respect for his masters. 

To the realm of letters, however, the precocious lad devoted 
himself, acknowledging the sway of Rabelais, Montaigne, Ron- 
sard, Shakespeare, Spinoza, Goethe, and the romanticists. 
His first writings were saturated with reminiscences of Faust, 
Hamlet, René, and Childe Harold. By the age of eleven he had 
composed thirty tragedies and melodramas, many of which were 
enacted with friends in the family billiard room. During the 
next decade, plays, short stories and essays continued to flow 
from his pen. Unlike the works of his maturity, these were often 
autobiographical, reflecting his dreams and disappointments. 
Thus, in his Voyage en Enfer, written at fourteen, it is this present 
world that turns out to be Hades, and similar disenchantment 
marks his autobiographical essay, Mémoires d'un Fou (1838) and 
the early version of his first novel, L’Education sentimentale 
(1845). In the essay he wrote: “I have scarcely seen life, yet a 
deep disgust has entered my soul; I have carried to my lips all 
its fruits, but they seem to me bitter; I have refused them, and 
now I die of hunger. To die so young, without hope in death, 
without being sure of sleep in the tomb, without knowing if your 
peace be inviolable! To throw yourself into the arms of annihila- 
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tion and to doubt if they will receive you!” In Novembre, the hero 
declares: “I was born with the desire to die. Reared without 
religion, like others of my age, I lacked the dry satisfaction of 
the atheists and the ironic nonchalance of the sceptics.” Here 
occurs the macabre reflection: “It is sweet to imagine that one 
has ceased to be. It is so calm in the cemeteries.” Even though 
life seemed to the youthful author “‘a continuous indigestion” 
and “‘a succession of partial deaths,” he found consolation in the 
thought that his ashes might serve to make the tulips grow. 

Broodings of this sort imply in Flaubert no pathological 
weakness, for up to the age of twenty he was physically perfect. 
He merely voiced the romantic weariness of his generation. At 
sixteen he had complained of “the burden of life” which had 
“weighed upon him from birth.” “Yes,” he declared in his 
essay on Rabelais, “‘life rests heavily upon those who have wings; 
the more ample the wings, the more we agonize.”” Indeed, he 
spent his days in trying to prove that for man it is thought that 
constitutes the source of his worst sufferings. Since to think and 
to suffer are the same, the most intellectual man is also the most 
unhappy. Flaubert never saw a child without reflecting that it 
would grow old, nora cradle without thinking of atomb. His griefs 
were crowned when his father made him study jurisprudence. “I 
know of nothing more foolish,” he wrote, “than the law, unless 
it be the study of the law.”” He now beheld the future, which he 
had dreamed of as beautiful and poetic, turned into something 
monotonous and dull. But a nervous breakdown in 1843 
spared him the torture of practising a “‘bourgeois”’ profession. 
For some years following his collapse Flaubert lived in seclusion, 
except for a short journey to Italy. After the deaths of his father 
and his sister Caroline in 1846 he went to reside with his mother 
at Croisset, below Rouen. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life, save for a short sojourn in Tunis and an occasional visit to 
Paris. 

After 1850 the only events in the life of Flaubert were those 
connected with the conception, the elaboration, and the publica- 
tion of his books. His work, much as he sought to eliminate from 
it his personality, remained the product of his character, his tem- 
perament, and his time. He was both proud and timid, disliking 
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those who differed from him, feeling himself superior even as a 
school boy to his fellow pupils and his masters, yet afraid of 
them. He resisted direction and resented any failure to respond 
to his friendship. As romancer and dramatist he got on but 
poorly with his colleagues, scorning publishers and critics. Of 
the critics he would say: “Why worry over what the blackbirds 
chatter?” Even Sainte-Beuve’s “lymphatic licorice water” did 
not escape his sarcasm. 

Flaubert, by reason of this pride, timidity, and irritability, 
was a lonely misanthrope. “I have so often been humiliated,” 
he wrote to Louise Colet in 1846, “that I have long since come 
to recognize that in order to live at peace one must live alone, and 
shut his windows against the poisonous air of the world.” He 
liked it at Croisset because there he was “far from the Rouennais, 
who were offensive to him as only compatriots can be.” At 
thirty-two he declared that daily he felt growing within him an 
aversion for his fellows. He never believed in moral perfection- 
ism, nor yielded to the sensibility and humanitarianism then in 
fashion. With him it was a principle that “Intellectual egoism is 
the heroism of thought.” Travel no less than seclusion fostered 
his contempt for mankind. Owing to these various influences, 
there developed in him a sort of monomania of dislike for bru- 
tality, and the bourgeois. He studied both in order to hate both 
the more. So he became a literary ascetic, regarding humanity 
with a malign laughter sadder than tears. In this he remained 
true to his earlier conviction. At the age of seventeen he had 
affirmed: “I admire profoundly only two men, Rabelais and 
Byron, who alone have written'in order to decry the human 
race and to laugh it in the face.” 

Such was the character of Flaubert’s dual temperament, 
fundamentally romantic, but in maturity exhibiting, also, pro- 
foundly realistic traits. Flaubert, indeed, seems to have incar- 
nated the literary tendencies not only of his own generation but 
also of that which preceded his. His genius was double, he con- 
fessed, although at heart he preferred romanticism. Hence his 
interest in imaginative and satiric writers. Although he disliked 
Lamartine and Musset, his favorites were Homer, Plautus, Rabe- 
lais, Ronsard, Shakespeare, Chateaubriand, Byron, Victor Hugo, 
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Although he admired the art of Boileau, he cared little for calm, 
unimaginative temperaments such as Sophocles, Horace, Des- 
cartes, and Racine. He rarely mentioned the Classicists of the 
seventeenth century. He lamented the fact that realistic themes 
“forced themselves upon him.” | Probably, as one critic has ex- 
pressed it, imagination was his Muse and reality his conscience. 
In other words, he deemed it a duty to divide his attention 
between the two forms of art. Thanks to his sense of proportion, 
however, when striving after perfection in either he borrowed 
from the other only what was appropriate. 

In Flaubert’s chief works, then, realism and romanticism al- 
ternate. After the realistic Madame Bovary (1856), followed the 
romantic Salammbé (1862); after the realistic L’ Education senti- 
mentale (1869), the romantic Tentation de Saint Antoine (1874); 
then came Trois Contes (1877), combining both, and the unfinished 
realistic Bouvard et Pécuchet (1881). Thus he swung between the 
two, governed by beauty, sweet with mystery and truth, bitter 
with doubt. 

There was no evolution in Flaubert’s method of composition, 
at least among his major works. In Par les Champs et par les 
Gréves (1847), as in Bouvard et Pécuchet, written thirty years 
later, we find the same meticulous care in polishing individual 
passages. ‘You do not realize,” he wrote to George Sand, “what 
it means to remain all day with your head in your hands, press- 
ing it to find a single word. Ah, but I have known the agonies of 
style!”’ He excelled in producing powerful effects through meta- 
phors, compressing into a single line an image of imposing pro- 
portions. He excelled, also, in rendering eloquent the slightest 
objects. His language was rich but simple. Unlike the Gon- 
courts and other “‘impressionists,”’ he refused to do violence to it, 
attaining his ends by using words in their natural and ordinary 
meaning. He possessed a keen sense for the music of words, 
knowing the exact cadences appropriate to produce the effects he 
desired. 

Naturally this devotee of art for art’s sake wished the artist to 
be no defender of a doctrine, political, moral, or social. Such 
preoccupations, he felt, would diminish the dignity and univer- 
sality of his work. He never wrote for the masses, whom he dis- 
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dained. He felt that art was a thing sacred and apart, to be pro- 
faned by stooping to the vulgar. It was his reluctance to confide 
in his readers that caused him to formulate a creed of impassive- 
ness and impersonality. As early as 1846 he boasted: “I have 
always refused to put anything of myself into my works.” Re- 
spect for truth, however, compelled him to add, “And yet I 
have included much of myself there.” The second part of this 
confession is not less significant than the first. In Flaubert’s 
words, the author in his work should be like God in the universe, 
present everywhere and visible nowhere. In the opinion of 
Flaubert, an artist is not his own master. ‘To express what I 
think! That is something charming of which I have deprived 
myself.” Accordingly, he sought to depict tastes, visions, and 
sensations contrary to hisown. “I was born with a lot of vices,” 
he used to say, “which have never put their nose out of the win- 
dow. I like wine, yet I do not drink. I am a gambler, yet I 
never touch a card. Debauchery pleases me, yet I live like a 
monk. I ama mystic, yet I believe in nothing.” In other words, 
his advice to a writer was this: “You will depict wine, love, 
women, and glory on condition that you are neither a drunkard, 
nor a lover, nor a husband, nor a soldier. In the midst of life, 
one sees it badly; he suffers, or enjoys too much.” 

At the suggestion of his friend Louis Bouilhet, Flaubert 
took the theme of Madame Bovary from the actual matrimonial 
woes of an obscure country physician, Delamare, who had prac- 
tised at Ry, a village in Normandy. Of this theme the novel 
presents two chief aspects. One is the study of the decline from 
grace of a woman heartless and vulgar but fond of luxury and the 
satisfactions of sense. The other is the scrupulous portrayal of 
the pettiness of provincial life. If Balzac had a piercing eye, he 
lacked the large and comprehensive glance that could include 
much atatime. This gift Flaubert possessed. Whereas Balzac 
first made the framework to hold his action before introducing 
his characters, Flaubert taught his disciples to paint in their 
backgrounds while developing situations and amid the dialogue. 
The picture of provincial manners here is rivalled by that of 
the characters. 

The fond illusions of the unfaithful wife are comparable only 
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to the dull naiveté of the unsuspecting husband. Emma’s life is 
a struggle between her real self and her imagined self, a false ideal, 
resulting in her misery and suicide. Her husband is a nonentity, 
deficient in intelligence, will, and imagination, but given a dis- 
tinct individuality by the author. 

Six years after the publication of this masterpiece, appeared the 
epic romance Salammbé, the finest specimen of Flaubert’s roman- 
tic art. To him ancient Carthage stood for the Orient, the desire 
for which obsessed his romantic life. He was homesick for the 
exotic as affording an escape from the commonplace. Such a 
subject permitted him to employ also the rich vocabulary that he 
had learned from Victor Hugo. If he loved Carthage, it was 
because she offered him so many living types; and if he regretted 
anything, it was that the present seemed so inferior to the past. 
Hence the melancholy that permeates Salammbé. As usual, 
Flaubert went to the pains of thorough documentation, reading 
for his reconstruction of antiquity not less than fifteen hundred 
volumes. The work turns upon the conflict between the bar- 
barian mercenaries and the Carthaginians who employed and 
deceived them. History furnished him his chief personages: 
Hamilcar Barca and his son Hannibal; Matho, a Libyan; Spen- 
dius, a Greek; Narr’ Havas, a Numidian; and the Carthaginian 
leader Hanno; but Flaubert created the character of the beauti- 
ful Salammbé, sister of Hannibal. The true heroine, however, is 
Carthage itself, luxurious and incredibly rich. The novel, swift 
in action and fairly free from digression, is remarkable for its por- 
traits and descriptions. Here too may be found the most per- 
fect expression of Flaubert’s pessimism. His hatred of human 
brutality, shown slightly in Madame Bovary, and increasingly in 
L’ Education sentimentale and Bouvard et Pécuchet, rises to a cli- 
max in Salammbé. 

This novel, then, and Madame Bovary must rank as the best crea- 
tions of Flaubert, the romanticist-realist. Yet, some critics have 
held that these are excelled by some of his other works. Where- 
as Brunetiére characterizes the charming short story, La Légende 
de Saint Julien, as Flaubert’s poorest piece, Emile Hennequin 
considers it “‘the most divine prose of its century.”” Whereas La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, an allegorical poem on the theme of 
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Faust, impresses Brunetiére as “bizarre and tedious,” it delighted 
Saintsbury, and is styled by Remy de Gourmont as “more than a 
masterpiece.”” Similarly, L’ Education sentimentale, a study of the 
malady of the will, disliked by some, is regarded by others as the 
novelist’s supreme creation. Equally divergent are the opinions 
expressed concerning Bouvard et Pécuchet, which seems to point 
the uselessness of all activity, mental and physical. Not less 
disenchanting is the message of La Tentation, an allegory which 
catalogues the follies of men and exhibits the inevitable cycle of 
faith, philosophy, and agnosticism. Here, according to Emile 
Hennequin, is reflected Flaubert’s troubled soul, torn between his 
love of reality and his dislike of it, yearning for beauty yet 
finding it only in an imaginatively recreated antiquity. Scarcely 
more attractive is life as portrayed in Un Ceur simple, the story 
of a humble servant. Abandoned by her lover, maltreated by 
her first employers, bereft of her beloved nephew and the daughter 
of her second mistress, Félicité eventually bestows her affection 
upon a parrot, only to see this creature poisoned by a miscreant. 
Similar disillusion marks L’Education. Frédéric Moreau in his 
declining years realizes that life, far from affording the enchant- 
ment that he had sentimentally anticipated, weaves for him only 
a colorless web of deceptions and disappointments. 

Flaubert thirsted for the absolute; but, unable to discover it, 
within or without himself, he conceived it to lie in the Written 
Phrase. With Buffon, he believed that the fashion in which 
truth is enunciated is even more useful to humanity than the 
truth itself. Thus he professed contempt for Comte’s Cours de 
philosophie positive because of its defective style. Nor did 
lucidity alone satisfy Flaubert. He desired a unity in activity 
among the phrases in a book like the motion of leaves in a forest, 
all different though associated. His patience, his courage, his ar- 
tistic honesty, will always remain an inspiration. In sacrificing 
everything to art—pleasure, money, success, and health—this 
master of realism gave the finest example of practical idealism. 


Wiiuiam H. Scueir.ey. 














WHY NOT TEACH FRESHMEN? 
BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


Say what you like about teaching, J intend to teach. For one 
thing, I like to teach Freshmen. I like to teach them chiefly be- 

cause they are not Sophomores. I have taught Sophomores, too, 

and that is fun; I should not dare to become sniffy about Sopho- 

mores. I am a very young man, and they might put me in my 

place; or out of it. Only yesterday one of them remarked, earn- 

estly: “Sir, don’t you think Sophomores have an air of careless 

grandeur?” Nobody would affirm that a Freshman had “care- 

less grandeur.” Everyone concedes “grand” and all its 

cognates to Sophomores. The Freshman is not grand, or grandi- 

ose, or grandiloquent; he’s just Freshman; he is sui generis. Col- 

lege “‘men”—a debutante friend forces me to say “men”; college 
“boys”, she says, belong to the ’eighties, and are found only in 
musical comedies—declare: “‘He’s a Freshman,” precisely as 
girls say damningly, “He’s a married man”; or, turnabout, as 
married men classify, “He’s a bachelor.” In each case reference 
is made to a species. When you mention the fact that your 
nephew is a Junior, you allude to a technicality in the curriculum; 
when you call him a Freshman, you characterize a condition of 
society. A type? How terrible? Not at all. Tadpoles are 
not morbid about being tadpoles; froghood is near. And for the 
Freshman—well, there is the approaching beatitude of “careless 
grandeur.” In fact the Freshman is so important that one east- 
ern university has segregated him. Talk with him of college. 
You gain a faint premonition of three other years, but somehow 
you learn that there is only one year, and that is the Freshman 
Year. 

For the first months the Freshman is hopelessly hybrid; he 
does not yet belong to the University. The right tailor, the 
right talk, the right tobacco—these he embraces blindly, passion- 
ately. He is a neophyte in orthodoxy. Part of him is still on 
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the farm, or in a high school in one of those large rectangular 
States in the middle of our map, or on the athletic field of St. 
Numbskull’s. The truth is, his mind is in short trousers, though 
he has craftily covered his legs. In small colleges he wears a cap, 
its ugliness focusing in a button, a burlesque biretta; in universi- 
ties he is ignored. Both procedures are superfluous; you can 
tell a Freshman as readily as a Paris cicerone can spot a tourist. 
Being a Freshman is a state of mind made glaringly public. Like 
Longfellow’s maiden, his feet are where the brook and river meet; 
not, however, in the least reluctant, but eager, and fearfully 
well-shod. No longer boy, not yet man; between two worlds, 
one dead, the other powerless to be born. 

But let others sing the glories of the Freshman on the campus. 
My epic is of the combat with him in the class-room, and of the 
Achilles-hero-instructor who meets him there. When I first meet 
him in 200 Sampson Hall, he is a bit uncertain, but desperately 
alert. His attention is strained, intense, and has, I cynically 
realize, nothing to do with what I am saying. He is examining 
me. When Abelard, like millions of professors before and after 
him, sketched the “nature and scope” of the course—that aca- 
demic ignis fatuus!—his Freshmen, I am convinced, scrutinized 
his face, his hands, his cuffs, his socks—if Abelard went in for 
socks. My Freshman is in front of me, his moon-face in an orgy 
of concentration. So gaze the undoubting at the miracle of St. 
Januarius. I stare back, quite inadequate. Surely such devotion 
merits more than an assignment in Henry IV, Part 1. Ought 
I not to stand on the desk and sing to such zealots? 

Just then I have a Vision of Truth. For I comprehend that 
though the Freshman would be mildly surprised, if I sang, he 
would give no sign. What he has been examining is not my re- 
marks on the text, nor even, fundamentally, my socks, but his 
new college, one aspect of which has become deceitfully incarnate 
in me. To him for a moment I am Harvard, Princeton, Yale. 
Before this thought cynicism vanishes. This awkward, shy, 
eager, kindly specimen before me, this astounding blend of mal- 
leable impulses, this irritating, delightful baby, is at my college, 
waiting and hoping. He has become part of that fellowship 
which I revere. He is an idealist. At last he has “got in” to 
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the University, the University, perhaps, of generations of his 
family. He is on his mettle, and he means to “make good.” 
And on my side is the consciousness of the keenness of his atti- 

tude. It is a challenge to give of my best that I dare not refuse, 

even if I incredibly wished to do so. And our relations are al- 

ready appallingly personal. There is no whiskered parent in the 

background cutting a club about my size; no elderly matron, she 

of the lorgnette. These are in Alameda, California, praying for 

John’s success in this very course. 

I do not mean to say that this first, fine rapture endures. The 
mere fact of being in college will not maintain that ecstatic atten- 
tion of the first day. An ideal realized is an ideal created; in this 
case the idealis toattain “careless grandeur”’; to be like an upper- 
classman. In April or May I remind this Sophomoric crowd, by 
a tactful insult or two, who they are. Falstaff’s most maddening 
taunt to Mistress Quickly was: “Go to! you are a woman.” I 
employ the same artistic economy of epithet: “Go to! you are a 
Freshman.” This is effective. But if sophistication sets in, 
there is a compensation. The first day I peered over my desk I 
saw merely long-legged bodies crowned by apple-cheeked faces 
expressing a dauntless faith in Santa Claus. But now I behold 
individuals. Jack Sanford’s face is like Ruskin’s at the age of 
twelve, but his brain is stubborn; he exhibits a singular resistance 
to knowledge. He played baseball at school. How he hopes 
I will let him out to play this afternoon! Next him is Bob Ring, 
etat. 24, with two years’ service in the First Division as a cul- 
tural background. “When do we finally know that Charlotte 
Corday means to kill Marat?” I once demanded. “Oh, not till 
she sticks him in the last chapter!” Bob roared. I am now 
esthetically blunted to Collins’s evil taste in scarves. Murphy’s 
smile is not unwelcome. In brief, the compensation is that I 
know my men. There has been a Ragnarék. That mysterious 
thing has developed called “the personality of the class.” 

But this epic, I repeat, deals with the instructor., How does 
he teach them? “What does he do in there?” I heard a stu- 
dent ask another concerning a teacher. “Oh, he talks,—you 
know,” came the reply; ‘‘wind, of course; rising and falling 
action—that stuff!” Then the speaker suddenly raised his head, 
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dripping, from a basin of cold water. His voice was uncomfort- 
ably loud as he added: “But I keep awake. Do this every day 
before I go to class.”” That’s just it. What do we do in there? 
Well, sometimes it is a pedagogical three-ring circus, and we ad- 
mit it, though the details of such horrors shall not be revealed in 
this paper. There is, for instance, the daily paper; like, if I may 
be ironical, a Greek tragedy; regular in its beginning, inexorable 
in its ending, and possessing a purification through suffering. 
For ten minutes Pity and Terror are supreme. Then there are 
questions, penetrative, Socratic, flooding the student’s mind with 
intellectual light, leaving him breathless, wistful, sad with the 
whole of pleasure. (How I wish you would believe this true!) 
The hour flows on majestic, like the River Oxus, and the Fresh- 
man, shedding a tear, leaves the room with bowed head. 

Oh, does he? Alas! not in my divisions. Not a bow. Nora 
Socratic question. Unless you call this Socratic: “Now, what 
did he donext?”’ Or this: “Mercutio drew his sword, advanced, 
and attacked—whom, Mr. Flatfoot?” Iam not defending these 
inanities; I merely find them necessary—sometimes. 

Here, by implication, two ways of handling the young animal 
have been indicated; one, a toy Socratic dialogue, with its infi- 
nite possibilities of inspiring or falling flat, and the other, an alpha- 
betical examination of the text. I shall mention two or three 
other ways of instruction, coercive or persuasive, and state in 
advance that I think these, however important, only corollaries 
in teaching Freshmen. Porro unum necessarium! The greatest 
of these is—something else! 

One of these ways is a great pother about technique, as some 
teachers like to call it. Their aim is to evoke a startled interest, 
and their legerdemain rivals that of a Belasco stage-manager. 
The nuances of this black art are magnificent. Two of my 
brethren once arrived at a bitter impasse concerning the particu- 
lar position of the instructor when teaching the balcony scenes in 
Romeo and Juliet. From the back of the room? Billiken-like on 
the desk? (Here I suggested the pirouette, but was ruled out as 
a profane spirit.) In studying Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters realism 
is the thing: “What J do,” said one of these, with definite impli- 
cation, “is to close every window, draw the curtains, turn on the 
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heat, and then read the poem in a dreamy voice. When I fin- 
ish,” triumphantly, “every man in the room is asleep.” This 
was superb. Next to distributing lotus-blossoms, what could be 
better? 

Then, too, the art of bullying has its votaries. If a written 
paper is a split-second late, it is dramatically dropped into the 
waste-basket. To look out of the window means zero; to whisper 
to a neighbor is a recitation, a valueless one, and so zero; and to 
borrow a pencil is zero. Under this régime the object of the 
wretched class becomes to raise its general average tozero. Foot- 
ball captains have been known to achieve as high as forty below 
zero, or by super-effort to reach exactly zero. In all this there is 
something of the humor of Tantalus, and something of the grim- 
ness of Pusey’s conception of sin. Yet such terrorism has tickled 
the fancy of many students. Under this Prussianism they have 
grown and prospered. They increase in sorrow, but in knowledge 
also. 

By all these devices I am interested, but not wholly convinced. 
One man may throw chalk at his Freshmen; another may sing 
under his breath; still another may teach, amid roars of laughter, 
with his foot in the waste-basket. Some of these things are for 
me in teaching my young cubs, but they are secondary. I am 
persuaded that the essence of it all is something else; and, trite 
and vague as it may be, this I intend to examine. It is the mys- 
terious unum necessarium on which I found my faith as a teacher, 
and of which I intend to speak. This means a digression, or 
rather a retrogression. It means a brief résumé of the training 
of the college teacher. 

When at graduation from college he announced to his friend in 
business that he intended to teach, the latter remarked: “If you 
don’t know what to do, teach; if you don’t know what to teach, 
why, teach English.” In this case, at least, the pleasantry was 
irrelevant. We are talking not of the drifter, but of the man— 
there are some—who wishes to teach. He cares for it so defi- 
nitely, that he submits to the Ph.D. At the end of one year of a 
three years’ sentence he is in a welter of books,—books, books, 
and books about books. He recalls now with understanding the 
fervor of the undergraduate in chapel as he pronounced the verse: 
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“Of the making of many books there is no end! Selah!” One 
night he dreams he is a vast cistern, deep as Mahomet’s Hell, into 
which are being poured the libraries of the universe. Classmates 
returning wither him with crusades of practical achievement. 
“Three more years of study, eh?” they comment quizzically. 
He overhears two undergraduates discussing “that bird who looks 
as if he slept in a swamp’’—undeniably a fellowgraduate student. 
At a convention of teachers he hears, “I shall always remember 
my graduate years; they were the most melancholy years of—” 
“Of a melancholy life,” the eavesdropper adds sotto voce. He is 
weakening. How about the grain and feed business? 

At the end of the second year the water has crept higher. The 
man who wished to teach Freshmen has a University fellowship, 
but no other, in any sense. He now has to select a subject for his 
thesis, and he wavers between two seductions: The Whale in 
English Literature, or A Correlated Study of the Cells in the Hind- 
Legs of Grasshoppers in the More Biological of the English Poets. 
This delicate decision, he is told, involves his whole future happi- 
ness. Where is the young man who wished to teach English lit- 
erature to boys? Isn’t he just a little bit frayed? Well—how 
about selling bonds? 

But at last teaching begins, and he likes it, even in this first 
year, the trying year of dress-rehearsal. But there are other 
quicksands. He is requested to publish a vermiform appendix to 
his thesis. In addition he is put on the Committee for the Direc- 
tion of Intra-Curriculum Passivity, which is to report to the 
chairman pro tem of the faculty as an acting committee of the 
whole whether pen and ink or pencil should be used in final ex- 
aminations. He discovers that Carlyle was wrong: a university 
is not a collection of books, but a nest of committees. He spends 
his week-ends counting commas in the college catalogue which is 
to be delivered to an anxious world with a revised table of con- 
tents. One evening he attends the reading of a paper on The 
Origin of the Expression, “Cold Feet,” in the Early Piedmontese 
Dialect. On the moonlit campus below some boys begin to sing. 
Listen. It is that exquisite lyric of George Withers’s, written 
centuries ago in a quiet English library; it rises, dauntless, plain- 
tively entreating, “Shall I wa-a-sting in despair—” borne into the 
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room on the fresh voices of youth. A young savant looks up 
over bone spectacles, rises, and closes the window with a bang. 
Philology triumphant! 

Again at home, in more or less sybaritic apartments in Lost 
Divinity Hall, darkness floods the young man’s soul. He is im- 
pelled to cable for Thomas Hardy, so many are the evening’s 
little ironies. For as he picks up a current magazine he opens to 
an airing of the professorial budget; and, without stirring, he can 
read the last words of a letter from a classmate, lying on the 
table: “. . . shame . . . you fellows should be better 
paid. . . .” But the perfect moment is yet to be his. He 
opens a letter from a maiden aunt, and reads a clipping from a 
school journal, the opus of a Western Superintendent of Schools: 

In my many years of teaching work I have found a thousand reasons to re- 
joice and be glad that I am a teacher. I am glad each year when the time 
draws near for the new school year to begin; I am glad when the day finally 
arrives; I am glad to hear the school bells ring, calling the boys and girls back 
to their books and their work; I am glad to meet them skipping gleefully on 
their way to school; glad again to meet and greet their teachers. . . . I 
am glad to visit the class-rooms and see the eagerness and joy with which they 
pursue their work, strengthening the chords of effort in their desire to achieve 
and excel. . . . Iam glad when the day’s work is over and doubly glad 
when the new day begins. Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher—teach- 
ing is a labor of love, it’s a labor of joy. 


The clipping vanishes into a crumpled ball, and outside his 
door two Armenians and a negro divinity student are startled 
by a burst of sardonic and hellish laughter. 


* * 





* 





It is just here that the wnuwm necessarium plays its part. Love 
of technique in the class-room, and mild interest in teaching, will 
never survive the discouragements which have just been outlined 
in this brief biography of the instructor. The real test of a 
teacher is in these darker moments. Does he now wish to meet 
these youngsters again, and daily? If not, then by all means, 
hurrah for the grain and feed business, and quickly! But this 
particular individual does; in fact he could not give it up. He 
even thinks of the row of young faces of the next morning—this 
dark mood past—with something very like content. He realizes 
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that in spite of theses, committees, salaries, there is something 
which makes him wish to teach Freshmen. This something he 
cannot name, though he regards it as an élan vital. Perhaps it is 
not unlike “keeping the faith”; perhaps it is merely a twist in his 
brain; perhaps this entire paper demonstrates a platitude—the 
value of enthusiasm. Perhaps itis only that. But in teaching it 
is first and, relatively, the other things are nowhere. This is vague, 
but it is certain. The soul of a recitation with Freshmen is the 
will and spirit to teach them. Only last week an older teacher 
said to me, with a kind of battle fury in his eye: “I could teach 
"em. I used to feel, ‘Let me get in there!’” (I thought of 
King Lear’s boast: “I have seen the time when with my good 
biting falchion I could make ’em skip.”’) 

So, after all, the sentiment of the school superintendent is 
relevant. Something may be said for the joys of the flesh, but 
these do not compare favorably with the joys of a good recitation 
with Freshmen. After such the teacher floats lightly down the 
stairs and across the campus with thoughts like those of the gods. 
Sometimes he feels like turning to his Freshmen—by no means 
every day!—and saying confidentially: “You know—I like this 
game, for many reasons, but the real charm of it is you.” 


StaNLEY T. WILLIAMS. 
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MILTON AND THE PURITANS 
BY R. SCOTT STEVENSON 


Tue tercentenary of the Pilgrim Fathers, recently celebrated, 
is suggestive of the great conflict for civil and religious liberty, 
which had waxed warm from the days of “Bloody Mary” and 
Elizabeth, and in John Milton’s day became a real battle. 
Thirty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, Milton armed him- 
self to champion this cause of liberty for the common people, so 
vital to the Puritan. Had Milton lived forty years earlier, he 
might have been a Pilgrim. As the Pilgrim needed a New 
World in which to live and work, so in later years the Old World 
needed Milton to muster and guide the forces of justice and 
truth in the mighty struggle. 

The greatest period in English literature, opening with the 
publication of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar in 1579, ended in 
the heroic sweep of the blind poet in his Samson Agonistes—a 
century of noble song, whose harp-strings vibrate still. From 
this high course of thought and imagination, descending like a 
fresh, invigorating mountain stream, the poets and literary men 
and women of succeeding generations drank deeply and freely. 

“England,” says the historian Green, “became the people of 
a book, and that book the Bible.”” How that Book should be 
interpreted in relation to the practical probicms of Church and 
State, was the question that formed the line of contention. On 
one side, the State Church and the King, supported by the 
learning of the time; on the other, free religion and the Parlia- 
ment, supported by English Puritanism. Even in the glorious 
reign of Elizabeth there were “‘petty subterfuges”, and then, as 
now, the human heart was deceitful. James I came to the throne 
as a man comes to his private property, and his personal interests 
and selfish inclinations were supreme. The statesmen of Europe 
looked with astonishment on his childish sport in the affairs of a 
mighty people. The claim to divine right, so conspicuous and 
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bold in the “spacious times” of the great queen, began to yield to 
the more reasonable right of the people to dictate measures for 
their safety and comfort. This great change found its centre 
and motive in the Puritanism that so remarkably affected the 
life and work of Milton. 

In the home of the poet’s childhood, any “Queen Elizabeth 
gentleman” was cordially welcomed. His father had celebrated, 
in verse, the name and fame of that peerless Oriana, and had 
produced other poetical and musical compositions which made 
no small impression on the plastic soul of the son. Three char- 
acteristics, at least, were the inheritance of the youth, John: 
musical genius, predisposition to weakness of eyes, and Protes- 
tant faith, for which his father was disinherited; and we must not 
forget the sweet gentleness and charity ascribed to his mother. 
His education, culture and aspirations all seemed to place him in 
company with those who afterwards stood so loyally for the 
King. He visited foreign lands, and was received with great 
respect by cardinals and nobles, and was honored and praised by 
men of rank. A Latin poet at Rome, like Dryden in later years, 
exalted him above Homer, Virgil and Tasso. But, as Milton 
meekly confesses, it was a custom then and there to indulge in 
“flattery and fustian’’, and in turn his own compliments were 
sweetened to the taste of his gallant and hospitable friends in 
those queen cities of Florence, Rome and Naples, Venice, Geneva 
and Paris. 

He visited the famous Galileo, who had grown old, and was 
then a “prisoner to the Inquisition for thinking in Astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought.” 
And here Milton’s soul must have flamed with indignation at such 
bigotry and tyranny over the natural rights and freedom of his 
fellow creatures. His convictions and purposes were rapidly 
forming. While in Naples, planning to visit Sicily and Greece, 
news came to him of civil strife in England, and he turned his 
face homeward, thinking it “base to be traveling abroad for his 
pleasure” while “his countrymen were contending for their 
liberty at home”. In the struggle that followed, he adopted the 
pen as mightier than the sword. He “would not be wanting to 
his country, church and fellow-citizens in a crisis of so much 
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danger”. By books, pamphlets and poems, he hurled the mis- 
siles of his burning convictions like bombs into the camp of the 
enemy. 

In L’ Allegro, a poem written when youth was merging in man- 
hood, he touched on the lighter phases and traditions of Merry 
England; and as yet there was no unmistakable evidence that the 
Milton of those early fancies and songs was to become the mouth- 
piece of Puritanism. The transition gradually assumed form 
and character as the cause of the Puritan broadened and deepened 
from thetimesof Elizabeth. This movement toward the triumphs 
of civil and religious toleration was as rapid as it could be not to 
produce confusion and disaster in its path. Elizabeth dreaded 
the privilege of private judgment. It was the opening of the 
flood-gates of anarchy—this sacred liberty of the people—and 
she would prevent all church privilege and exemption, in view of 
the welfare of the nation. 

The controversy waxed warm. The selfish reigns of James 
and Charles did not lend the charm of peace. And when Milton’s 
poems L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso were published, Puritanism had 
become an emphatic protest against the tyranny of the King’s 
party, and though the struggle had reached but its first stages, to 
a thoughtful and tender spirit like that of Milton, the outcome 
was not far distant, and of no small moment. The three poems, 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Comus were not written simply for 
pastime, or the playful indulgence of poetic fancy. They are 
adorned with classic and traditional lore, but the current of mean- 
ing runs deep, and is revealed as the thought and purpose of the 
man’s soul are revealed in the intimate relationships of his mental 
transition. Honestly and fairly he measured the claims of each 
contending force. His soul burned within him and his hand 
trembled under the mighty influence of his convictions, while he 
penned his poetic versions of the times. 

Standing alone L’ Allegro would be but poorly understood, and 
not of considerable purpose. Associated with Il Penseroso and 
Comus, the profligate ease and pleasure pictured in L’ Allegro, and 
the “scorned delights” and serious devotion described in J] Pen- 
seroso, point clearly in Comus to the poet armed with Puritan 
armor. Mirth, ease, superficial elegance, are on the one side; 
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somber reflection, devotion to books and the sterner relations of 
life in Church and State, on the other. These opposing elements, 
conditions and influences are the very soul of L’ Allegro and II 
Penseroso. And when Milton had seen and felt more of the outer 
world, its joys and sorrows, and had studied more carefully the 
tendency in social and political spheres, he was ready to tell their 
story and point their peril in his Comus and Lycidas. In these 
poems he pictures the debauchery and open sin in court and prel- 
ate. And these pictures are not too strongly colored. 

The poets favored at court, and indeed the mouth-piece of the 
King, wrote what their constituencies demanded, moving in 
highest strains on the floods of flattery and falsehood. Milton 
was not a favorite at court. He did not desire to be. He stood 
on the battlement, a hero for the truth. 

If Mirth can give what she promises in L’ Allegro, he will abide 
with Mirth; if Melancholy can give what she promises in Il Pen- 
seroso, of pleasures and sweetness, he will abide with Melancholy. 
In Comus he discovers and proclaims the “glozing lies” of 
L’ Allegro’s mirth, seen and verified in the brilliant display of 
Royalists, who seemed utterly void of honor, and gloried in their 
shame. They boasted of refinements, but these were transported 
from France and Italy, by the son of Bacchus and Circe, the wine 
and sloth of a degenerate age. These were the guises thrown 
over the perils to which the youth of the land were exposed. The 
light fantastic spirit of L’ Allegro would conduct them with bowed 
heads to receive the crown of stolen gems from unholy hands. 

In Comus are the wandering notes from the song of levity, and 
the poet rather praises than scorns the pleasures that are humble 
and holy, and all that is true to Nature, as she stands without 
pollution or stain before the immaculate Presence, and exalts 
them as the inheritance of the good and wise. In this mask of 
Comus, also, the poet lifts the veil from the profligate court of 
Charles. The gorgeous extravagance of the palace of Comus is 
but a dim picture of the wanton practices in the palace of the 
King. It is written in history that Charles expended for jewelry 
alone 30,000 pounds in eighteen months. And the immorality 
and wild luxury of the court of the King were equalled, if not out- 
done, by the brilliant ritual and wicked practices of the court of 
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the prelate. Thus the Church sat, like the lady in the enchanted 
chair, “in stony fetters, fixt and motionless”’. 

But as there were seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal, so there were many Puritans in England who 
aspired 


To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 


These, Milton would arouse. He urged them to lay hands on the 
sorcerer. And this they did, but they failed to seize the wand 
and bind the enchanter, and the poet points again to the Church 
still in chains and distressed, and pleads with them to employ 
Purity to complete the task. And yet there is danger: 


Lest the sorcerer entice 
With some other new device. 


He hastens to the conclusion, resting his confidence on Virtue: 


She alone is free; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav’n itself would stoop to her. 


After a brief silence the poet comes forth again, piping his 
soul’s lament in the sadder strains of his Lycidas, celebrating the 
virtues of Edward King, a learned friend of Cambridge days, as in 
later years Lord Tennyson trailed his darker plumage in the 
depths of a sea of woe. And like the modern poet, the private 
anguish of his soul bore with it a prophecy of England’s coming 
grief, sounding in trumpet-tones the doom of the King’s tyranny 
and of the bigotry of prelate-cloister. In Lycidas we reach the 
open door of a new transition, through which the poet goes forth 
into a new day of toil and triumph. The meadow-streams of 
his beloved haunts he has left forever. His life has fallen on 
“evil days”. Now his whole strength is thrown into the struggle 
for liberty, for which he so ardently pleaded in his poems. He 
smites with his Damascus blade the Gordian knot that held in its 
folds the freedom of mind and conscience, the right of free speech, 
and the power of a free press. 

The Puritans, of whom Milton was the avowed champion, were 
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neither vagabonds nor fools. They were patriots. Macaulay 
said they were a “most remarkable body of men—no vulgar 
fanatics”. Their peculiar faith saved them from the terror of 
death, and they grew stern and harsh, ignoring the charm of 
pleasure—the King’s court had perverted and degraded pleas- 
ure. Their manners in many respects were absurd and foolish. 
And we may not wonder at this, for they were an ignorant people, 
rising with what tact they had in defense of the grandest princi- 
ples for which a people ever fought. Green says that the temper 
of the Puritan was intolerant “of the lawlessness and disorder of a 
personal tyranny”; that it “‘was no temper of mere revolt”. 
The Puritan resisted, not because of “any disdain of kingly 
authority”, but because of “his devotion to an authority higher 
and more sacred than that of kings”. He fought for civil liberty 
principally because civil liberty involved much that is vital to 
religion. The Royalists were more charming and elegant in 
manner, but their cause was that of bigotry and tyranny. 

Milton stood between the Royalists and the Puritans. He 
was a moral and religious eclectic. He was the survival and em- 
bodiment of the fittest, drawing to himself from both sides all 
that was good and great. He hated the wild manners and delu- 
sions of the Puritans, he had no patience with their ridicule of 
science and pleasure. He was like them in that he kept himself 
always “‘in his great Taskmaster’s eye”. Hence he had within 
him the secret-power of their heroism. On the other hand, while 
Milton hated the tyranny of the Royalists, he adorned himself 
with all that was truly admirable in them. 

The great and heroic work, the glory of which is attributable 
to Milton alone, is his valiant charge for freedom of the mind, 
liberty of the press, and the expansion and development of moral 
principles. Perhaps the most conspicuous monument of these 
labors is the Areopagitica which has been pronounced “the 
most splendid argument, perhaps, the world had then witnessed 
in behalf of intellectual liberty”’. 

As the second period of Milton’s life and work thus ends in 
darkness and glory, we see England entering the dawn of her 
modern day of greatness. And, too, in this transition, a reaction 
occurs, vicious and dark. The fittest of Puritanism is ruthlessly 
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swept aside. Godliness is flouted and scorned. “Duelling and 
raking become the marks of a fine gentleman,” says Green, “and 
grave men winked at the follies of ‘honest fellows’ who ended a 
day of debauchery by a night in the gutter.” In this fearful and 
disastrous clash, after his heroic struggles with his pen for civil 
and religious liberty, and as Latin Secretary under Cromwell, 
Milton naturally fell into the clutches of the Royalists. They 
hated him with unmitigated hatred for many things, and partic- 
ularly because his prodigious quill of 1650, in the Defense of the 
English People, told all Europe that the execution of Charles I 
was justifiable. The hangman burned his book, and he was cast 
into prison. When he was set at liberty, his head was bowed 
under the rage of a blinded populace. He suffered the loss of 
property by bankruptcy and fire, and in his old age and poverty 
he was compelled to exchange his library for bread and home. 

In the twelfth book of the Paradise Lost the poet rebukes those 
who had welcomed the return of the Stuarts to power. He 
censures them for yielding to the baseness within them, which 
which naturally resulted in the tyranny over them. There were 
those who had fought bravely in the cause to which he had sacri- 
ficed his talents and his life, and as a monument to their heroic 
efforts he wrote Samson Agonistes. 

As a poet and statesman, says Macaulay, Milton was “the 
glory of English literature, the champion and the martyr of Eng- 
lish liberty”. He lived in an age of exalted privileges in culture 
and learning, and without restraint exhausted every available 
means in the improvement of his superior talents, and yet per- 
haps no man of genius ever toiled against greater odds than he. 
It is a safe criterion, that a great poem, produced in the midst of 
advanced and refined conditions of life and thought, is itself the 


‘evidence of remarkable genius. In the rude beginnings of any 


nation, when theforest wears its undisturbed beauty, and beast and 
bird and flower are supreme, the poet sings mosteasily and sweetly. 
The England of Milton’s day demanded that men philosophize, 
analyze and build. This is not the poet’s business. And yet 
Milton served his generation well. He philosophized, analyzed 
and builded, and withal was one of the truest poets the world 
has known. 
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If we cannot fully approve the doctrines of the Puritan, if we 
cannot justify some of his peculiar practices, if we cannot 
glorify Milton for everything he said and did, we may at least 
reflect with gratitude and praise that, without the Puritan, Eng- 
land would have sunk to the level of France and Spain, which 
was alarmingly low in Milton’s day; and without Milton, Puritan- 
ism would have been misjudged, and perhaps effectually perse- 
cuted and subdued before its work was done. Without Milton, 
the glory of free speech and a free press would have remained 
befogged by the ignorance and tyranny of many years. 

This, our age of liberty and peace—and war—is indebted to 
the heroic fortitude and superior wisdom of Milton, who, in the 
midst of grave reverses, poured forth the convictions and the 
music of his soul in the peans of conflict and in the anthems of 
victory. And with all his faults, to say that he was great, is like 
saying that the sun is glorious, or that the rose is beautiful. 


R. Scorr STEVENSON. 














“THINGS ARE IN THE SADDLE” 
BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


Hap nature planned to give an object lesson on the danger of 
defeating, with many trivial interests, the supreme possibilities of 
the soul, she could hardly have furnished a more striking analogy 
than in the picture of a great ship, prevented from its majestic 
sweep across the sea by millions of little barnacles. 

Our minds—with a miraculous power, akin to that of the soil, 
in which tares, roses or Sequoias may be raised—sometimes pro- 
duce little more than a riot of weeds. If a woman inordinately 
addicted to shopping had a phenomenal memory, so that she could 
collect all her thoughts for a day, and then for a month, she might 
discover what manner of woman she was. I mention such a 
woman to illustrate my point, because she is preéminently a 
victim of Things, the wide influence of whose present domination 
should give us pause. 

Among the many explanations which have been given for empty 
churches, and the increasing demand for literary “‘ready-bits,” I 
have seen no mention made of Things, the myriad things which 
we think we possess, when quite as often they possess us. If we 
need other evidence on this score than the feeblest memory can 
offer, we may find it in the long lists of merchandise advertised by 
any dry goods shop, or by taking a stroll through any of the de- 
partment stores of any of our large cities. Unless one makes such 
a tour of inspection in the first shopping-hour of the day, the word 
stroll will as inadequately convey an idea of the experience of such 
a passage through the Kingdom of Things as would the word 
saunter applied to the charge over Vimy Ridge. It would be 
rhetorically if not historically accurate to say that Adam and Eve 
took a stroll in the Garden of Eden, since the distractions there 
could hardly have marred the serenity implied in the word stroll. 

But let us imagine our scape-goat ancestors attempting an 
eleven o’clock stroll through Drang’s ten-story department store. 
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Can we not hear the tense ejaculations of our first Mother before 
the mountains of unknown things, wools, satins, silks, challies, 
organdies and muslins, piled ceiling-high before her? Even 
Adam, who has a reputation as a namer of things, might well drop 
all his Miltonic airs of superiority, and say for once in some dainty 
form of Edenic language, “Eve, dear, I certainly am out of sound- 
ings. I can find names easily enough for birds, beasts and fishes, 
but all this” (with a gesture of meek hopelessness) “‘is out of my 
zone. Yet I am sure it is all intended for your sex; for I’m think- 
ing no man would gear himself up in any of this—duffle”—if one 
may help him to a word. 

Then Eve, if true to her old Edenic form, would retort: 

“But Adam, dear, you can’t deny that it is all most tempting, 
and I am going to pick right away some of that soft, cloudy stuff, 
the color of a sunrise; I’m sure it would be much prettier than fig- 
leaves for a dress.” 

Then Adam, also, if true to his legendary ductility, would 
assent, while Eve bought something over the pattern required for 
an Edenic frock of the shell-pink chiffon which she had admired. 
In due course of time Eve would make it just as plain that she 
needed scores of other dresses and all the laces, linings, beads and 
other trimmings that belong to a modern toilet. Here, the least 
astute reader may foresee that Adam would abandon—as most of 
his male descendants have their Eves in a similar situation—all 
further attempts to shop with Mrs. Adam, leaving her to discover 
alone in a new and unforbidden Eden the amazing fruits of the 
modern tree of knowledge. Shewould findin aspecialized depart- 
ment store that literally millions of things had been manufactured 
to protect and adorn her modern descendants, from their jeweled 
hat and hairpins to their silken hose and gemmed slipper-buckles. 

Here it is palpable wisdom for us also to part company with 
Eve; for no tourist’s guide ever undertook such a formidable task 
as would be a personally conducted excursion through the laby- 
rinthian catacombs of a modern department store. It might, 
moreover, tax her aboriginal credulity if she were told, in the 
millinery department, that the American woman’s hats alone cost 
eleven million dollars every ninety days, and in their composition 
represent handiwork from well-nigh all the corners of the earth. 
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Passing down from milady’s hats and veils no further than her 
eyes and ears, we find in eye-glasses, lorgnettes, opera-glasses and 
ear-jewels, several thousands of other things that claim the atten- 
tion of her much divided mind. For her face and hands, alone, it 
is well within moderation to say that thousands of different kinds 
of cosmetics have been manufactured. The same spirit of diver- 
sity has presided over her collars, neckties, necklaces and other 
jewels. Nor even yet have we touched the multitudinous sub- 
ject of her blouses, dresses, suits, and sweaters and more intimate 
raiment. 

In addition to all the things demanded for milady’s personal 
adornment, her house and each room in it, upstairs and down, 
illustrate in countless details the specialism of every craft under 
the sun. This is true even of those who do not own winter and 
summer residences, which double the demand for furnishings, 
and automobiles that also require their kits of tools to keep them 
in order, as do all machines from bicycles to airplanes. 

“With further lookings-on,” we may confidently expect—on the 
basis of miracles already achieved—that individual motor-wings, 
whose condensed power will be supplied under the wings, will be 
among the indispensables of every well-to-do household. Fur- 
thermore, unless all precedents are broken, milady will have sev- 
eral pairs of these motor-wings, in color to match each costume 
with which they are to be worn. In rhyme with the sequence of 
history, all the children of the family will likewise be equipped 
with little wings to match their various suits, for the domination 
of Things does not stop with the adult population. 

Let the psychologist, especially the paidologist, visit the toy 
departments of any store, or the playrooms of pampered children 
in ultra-luxurious homes. For little girls he will find duplicates 
of almost everything in the way of clothes and household furnish- 
ings that the girls’ parents have, including doll’s bedroom and 
kitchen furnishings, doll’s manicure sets and—credite experto!— 
doll’s powder puffs! For all these things the father of the family, 
unless he has inherited wealth, must add many an extra hour of 
labor, perhaps in some stuffy city office. 

The small boy, also, has toys without end: a kiddie motor car, 
with all its outfit, engines innumerable, and metal, wood and wool 
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replicas of most of the animals mobilized by Noah. If the child 
is not strong, his poor little Thing-sated mind is wearied by the 
over-stimulus made upon it. “I don’t let my little son play in 
here,” —a room packed to the ceiling with toys,—‘‘because it 
seems to tire him,”’ was the confession of a wealthy father whose 
small boy had been so literally smothered with playthings that it 
had robbed him of his play-spirit and devitalized him, as many 
adults are devitalized by the mere attrition of Things. 

The creative faculties of a child, subjected to a continual barrage 
of toys, are either dwarfed or deadened for lack of challenge to in- 
vent and manufacture playthings for himself, no matter how 
crudely, as did boys and girls of earlier generations. Some of the 
happiest memories of old-fashioned New England boys and girls 
are associated with playroom days, when they made wonderful 
jumpers of old barrel staves and an upright seat, water-wheels, 
buzz saws, tops, mouse-traps, and bows and arrows. But now, 
boys and girls, as well as men and women, are manacled by their 
manufactured possessions. Nearly everywhere in the Occident, 


at least, 
Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind. 


In accelerating the pace of this nefarious riding, the demands of 
every sense have furnished a spur. The amazing complexity of 
things which answers the feminine question, Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? has also answered its companion queries, What shall 
we eat and what shall we drink? as well as the profane addendum, 
What shall we chew? 

While millions of little children freeze and starve, the United 
States, according to statistics, spends yearly eight hundred million 
dollars for tobacco. While millions of little children starve, or 
have one meal a day, the United States spends yearly fifty million 
dollars for chewing-gum. While millions of little children starve 
and freeze and famine stalks in half the countries of Europe and 
Asia, the United States spends two hundred million dollars yearly 
for soda water, three hundred million for candy, and four hundred 
and fifty million dollars for moving pictures. 

In their freedom from the tyranny of any of the wherewithals 
which perplexed mankind, the lower animals may well excite our 
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envy. When a dog, cat, or larger quadruped goes travelling, he 
never has any care about his baggage, trains or hotels. If Tabby 
signals Friskit to.go for a stroll in Squirrel Glen, Friskit never 
wastes a golden moment looking in a mirror, dabbing on powder, 
or adjusting a hat, veil, gloves, coat and rubbers. Still less im- 
peded by the human handicap of many possessions are the birds 
of the air, for their exquisite raiment is on to stay, save when they 
moult a few feathers. Part of their apparel also serves as a self- 
starting airplane that needs no tools or tinkering to keep it in 
repair. Nor are they less happy in the beauty and simplicity of 
their homes and their furnishings. Many a three-story mansion 
has been built chiefly to gratify the vanity of some one-story man 
or woman. But no bird was ever known to build a nest that was 
not perfectly proportioned to the needs of the little family that is 
to occupy it. As a result of their exemption from the cares that 
infest the days of man, the so-called lower animals always have an 
abundance of leisure, that clothes them with a kind of regal dig- 
nity unknown to the being that is always splintering his hours into 
minute fragments with trivial pursuits. A cat will hurry while 
she is catching a mouse, but when that necessary claim is met, she 
knows how to take her otiwm cum dignitate with the superb com- 
posure of those who “leave hurry to slaves”’. 

How grave a malady a Thing-ridden mind may be it will help 
us to estimate if we remember that two things cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time, a principle which also holds in the 
mental and moral world and perfectly explains why we cannot — 
prepare for peace and war at the same time. 

Unless we of the twentieth century take periodic inventories of 
our mental stock, there is danger that our minds may be so pre- 
empted by Things that man, whose apprehension Hamlet found 
so like a god, will find his brain degenerating into a kind of mental 
“five and ten’. Even some of our modern poetry, so-called, in 
the clanking ring of its hardware lines, bears witness to our Thing- 
possessed souls. If one may write it with one sad and one merry 
eye, were all the products of the book-market subject to a literary 
duplicate of the pure food laws, many an alleged poet would be 
obliged to pay a heavy fine for labeling his intellectual haberdash- 


ery as poetry. 
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These meditations, however, are least of all for the true poet, 
who in every age has refused to clutter up his mind with the 
ownership and consideration of too much worldly gear. “Getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers,” wrote Wordsworth, even 
in the days when getting and spending were very juvenile trans- 
actions compared with the prodigality of our time. Related to 
the poet have been all the great ones of the earth in their instinct 
for keeping Thing-free some spacious chamber of their being, as a 
watch-tower for visions and dreams. Mere chance cannot be 
made to account for the attitude of the mighty ones who have 
utterly cast off the material fetters of the world, that their eyes, 
being single, might be full of light. Socrates, Assisi, Savonarola, 
and the Man Who had not where to lay His head, still march 
across the ages, a shining procession, calling to all of us to drive 
the money-changers out of our inner temples. Far more than of 
old, we need to hear the cry, Ye cannot serve God and mammon! 
which was the Messianic statement of the law of spiritual im- 
penetrability, as it was paraphrased again in the poetical admoni- 
tion to consider the lilies, to “go and sell all that thou hast”, and 
yet again in the warning to Martha, who was careful and troubled 
about many things. 

When we remember that every added possession means an 
added tax on mind and time to care for it, we may give heart- 
whole credence to Professor James’s tale of the man who lost all 
his worldly possessions in the Civil War, but instead of bewailing 
the fact, lay down on the grass and rolled over in boyish delight, 
declaring that he had never before in his life felt so happy and 
care-free. From his point of view, what the world might call a 
calamity was a stroke of good fortune that helped to clear all his 
decks for action. At last with an undivided mind, he might meet 
the daughters of Time, and choose from their offerings of “bread, 
kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all.” 

Yet is this review of undeniable conditions far from any protest 
against the legitimate demand for beauty in our apparel and in 
our homes. Any rose or robin, as well as a poet, can tell us that 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever, and hence should serve as a 
sartorial cue to the children of men. Still less can we afford to 
ignore in our homes and their furnishings that insistent law of 
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beauty which has not only passed its wand of enchantment over 
the whole earth, but has stored away in hidden veins and quarries 
and marvelously grained trees material with which man, also, may 
create for himself a finite world of beauty. 

Without such beauty, the very freedom from mental tension for 
which we plead would be defeated. A becoming gown may release 
the mind for higher uses, relieving its wearer from all thought about 
her clothes, as a shabby dress could not. The same principle 
holds with the furnishings of a house, whose harmonies may soothe 
and liberate the mind, or whose discords may nag it or even as- 
sault it with a heavy battalion of Things. Unfortunately the 
accurate perception of the little more and the little less, which are 
such worlds away, is not the birthright of all the sons and daugh- 
ters of democracy. It takes the same kind of feeling to know 
when a room or a table is overloaded, or a dress overtrimmed, as 
it does to know when a sentence is trimmed with too many adjec- 
tives or adverbs. A house, a room or a dress may parallel in the 
simplicity of its beauty the Gettysburg Address, or Crossing the 
Bar; or with its excess it may overcome us like a Johnsonian 
flood of syllablés. Thing-ridden as we are, one concedes that 
there are more people to-day who know how to illustrate the 
beauty of simplicity in their dress, diction and diet than ever be- 
fore. On the other hand, there are also more people who are 
obsessed by Things than ever before, and it is their ears that we 
would indirectly catch. ' 

The Occident prides itself on its material triumphs, its untold 
conveniences which sometimes encumber, its inventions that 
assist speed in getting away from Here, when Here, or ary place 
along the route to There, is often as good, or better, if roadside 
observation is not speed-killed. But when all the bedazzlements 
of modern dwellings and equipages have flashed upon our out- 
ward and inward eyes, some switch-key of memory throws upon 
our mental screen the restful picture of the Arab, his tent and the 


stars. 


ELLEN Burns SHERMAN. 








THE THEATRICAL SITUATION 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 
I 


Tue drama and the theatre seem to be Siamese twins; and 
when one of them is ailing the other is likely soon to be affected. 
As the drama cannot flourish unless the theatre is prosperous, 
those of us who are keenly interested in its vitality must needs 
keep an eye on the show business, which, like any other business, 
has its fat years and its lean years. In fact, the show business is 
almost as exact a barometer of economic conditions as the steel 
industry. Just now a prolonged boom has been followed by a 
sharp slump. These are hard times, and managers are bringing 
out fewer plays; they are hesitating longer before they decide to 
send out new companies; and they have less difficulty than usual 
in securing New York theatres in which to house-their wandering 
enterprises. 

The managers lay the blame for their present discouragement 
primarily on the general depression, and secondarily on the in- 
creased rates on the railroads, on the increased rentals of theatres, 
on the increased salaries of actors, and on the increased demands 
of the various theatrical labor unions. There are some persons, 
however, who think that the managers themselves are more or less 
at fault for the falling off in the audiences; they hold that many 
playgoers have been disgusted by the arrogant greed which 
unduly inflated the cost of an evening’s entertainment, thereby 
driving to the inexpensive movies a host of spectators who would 
prefer to behold a real play. There are other persons who have 
seized the occasion to express their total dissatisfaction with the 
present theatrical system. And at this juncture, or to be more 
precise, just as the last theatrical season was coming to an end, 
Mr. George Arliss wrote a letter in which he advocated a change 
in the existing organization of the theatre and a return to the 
practices of an earlier generation. 
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As might have been expected, Mr. Arliss’s letter brought about 
a heated discussion. But before considering his interesting sug- 
gestions it may be well to point out that the organization of the 
theatre in the United States is now quite different from what it 

was fifty or sixty years ago, and quite different from what it is in 

England and in France, in Italy and in Germany. We are so 

accustomed to it that it appears to most of us as the only possible 

system; and yet it is unlike any other system in any other period 

in all the long history of the stage. 

We all know what our system is. A manager selects a play, 
engages a company of actors, orders the scenery and properties 
and costumes, and assumes complete responsibility for every 
detail of the production. After several weeks of rehearsing, he 
gives a trial performance in a small town; and then as soon as he 
can he brings out the play in a New York theatre. If it has a suc- 
cessful career in New York, the entire production—play, players, 
scenery, properties and everything—is sent to the chief cities of 
the country one after another. When it ceases to attract paying 
audiences, the company is paid off, the scenery and properties and 
costumes are stored or sold, and the play is laid upon the shelf. 
The desire of the producing manager is to pick out a play which 
will draw crowded houses in New York for a year and which will 
also have a corresponding attractiveness in other cities for two 
or three or four years. 

The advantages of this system are obvious. If a play proves 
to possess a wide and deep popular appeal, then the manager, the 
author and the star (if there is one) will each of them reap a rich 
reward. The actors have long engagements, generally in congen- 
ial parts. And the playgoers are assured of a performance as 
nearly perfect in every detail of acting, mounting, lighting and 
stage management as the manager’s skill and taste and experience 
may provide. In many cases, moreover, a dozen other cities 
enjoy a performance more or less identical with that which origi- 
nally pleased New York. 

The disadvantages are perhaps less obvious, but there are not a 
few of them. The manager, hoping always for the grand prize, is 
under a constant temptation to seek only the more melodramatic 
or more farcical pieces, likely to attract the main body of play- 
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goers; and he is inclined to reject plays of a more delicate texture, 
less likely to win immediate and widespread popularity. The 
actors are compelled each of them to appear in only one character, 
month after month, which, to say the least, is not helpful to their 
artistic development; and they are condemned to be tramps for- 
ever on the road and able to have homes of their own only during 
the summer months. As the companies are migratory, no city 
can feel any proprietary right in any one of them, and the actors 
cannot establish that intimate relation with local audiences which 
was customary half a century ago when every town had its own 
resident stock company, retaining the same membership almost 
unchanged season after season. 

Since the breaking up, now a quarter of a century ago, of the 
long-established resident companies managed by Lester Wallack, 
Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, and Charles and Daniel Frohman, 
the great city of New York has had no company that it can call its 
own. The valiant attempt of Winthrop Ames to revive the old 
tradition at the New Theatre in 1909—1911 did not succeed, for a 


variety of reasons, the chief of them being the unsuitable situation 
and exaggerated size of the theatre itself. 


II 


New York is no worse off than Chicago, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, than St. Louis, St. Paul and San Francisco. But in so far as 
it has no company of actors that it can call its own, its position is 
inferior to that of London and Paris, of Vienna and Berlin. This 
is because this country is far larger, far less compact in the dis- 
tribution of its inhabitants, than England or France, and because 
New York, although it is the chief city of America, is not the 
capital of the United States and not near the centre of population, 
whereas London and Paris are capitals swiftly accessible from 
most of the smaller cities. 

London is the heart of England, Paris is the heart of France, 
but New York, metropolis though it be, cannot claim to be the 
heart of the United States; it has energetic rivals and it is only the 
first among many. London and Paris have no rivals and their 
supremacy is indisputable. So it is that the managers of London 
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and Paris are concerned with only the audiences of London and 
of Paris; they do not send their companies to the smaller cities; 
and they expect to have the playgoers of these smaller cities come 
up to the capital to do their playgoing. In the course of a twelve- 
month Birmingham and Liverpool, Edinburgh and Dublin, Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles may not see a single first class play per- 
formed by a first class company, whereas Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston are every year privileged to behold exactly the same 
performances as New York. The foremost actors and actresses 
of England and of France rarely appear except in London and 
in Paris, whereas the foremost actors and actresses of the United 
States may spend only a small part of the theatrical season in 
New York. The loss of New York is the gain of the other 
American cities. 

To most managers, most stars and most playwrights this sys- 
tem is satisfactory; and it has enormously increased their possi- 
bility of profit. The show business as a whole is necessarily more 
or less of a gamble; it always has been and it always will be, since 
no one can ever gauge in advance the attractiveness of an untried 
play. But even if the show business as a whole is not less pre- 
carious than it was, there are now more grand prizes than ever 
before and these grand prizes are larger. It is only since the 
present system was evolved in response to geographic conditions 
and to economic pressure that the rewards of dramatic authorship 
have become important enough to allure ambitious men of letters; 
and the present system, whatever its defects, may claim its share 
of credit for the unprecedented productiveness of American play- 
wrights and for the invigoration of the American drama, which 
has changed the United States from a play-importing country into 
a play-exporting country. 

Although the present organization of the theatre in the United 
States would seem to place a premium on the production of the 
more robustious type of play most likely to please the unthinking 
majority of playgoers, it does not work as badly as it might. It 
supplies the smaller cities with too many empty song shows of 
varying quality and it fails to provide them with the opportunity 
for seeing a sufficiency of plays really worth while. This must be 
admitted and deplored. But it must be admitted also that the 
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theatres of New York offer a larger variety of dramatic fare than 
can be seen in a single season in any of the capitals of Europe. 
This happy condition is due to a heterogeny of causes—to the cos- 
mopolitanism of our population with its accompanying divergence 
of desires, to the more discriminating appreciation of some of our 
managers, to the aspiring ambition of some of our actors, and to 
the ardent energy of several groups of theatrical progressives. 

Here in New York we do not get as many or as adequate per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s comedies and tragedies as we ought 
to have, although it is a sadly impoverished winter in which we 
do not see half a score Shakespearean plays. We rarely have a 
chance to revive our memories of the so-called “Old Comedies” 
which Lester Wallack and Augustin Daly kept in their repertories 
forty years ago and of which the traditions are destined to be lost 
unless they are rescued. But as an offset to these deficiencies we 
have set before us every season a very varied bill of fare, to tempt 
appetites of all sorts and conditions of playgoers, whether they 
have sturdy stomachs for the solid meat of exotic problem plays 
or whether their palate is more easily titillated by the whipped- 
syllabub of poetic fantasy. The outstanding money-making suc- 
cesses are likely to be plays of American authorship; but favorable 
fortune may also befall pieces of alien origin, British or French, 
Italian or Hungarian. Far more of these imported plays are 
exhibited here than in any European city. Not only are these 
exotic dramas more often brought out in New York than in Lon- 
don or Paris, but they are more likely to prosper in the playhouse. 
For example, the Hungarian Liliom made a hit in New York; it 
failed in London; and it has not yet been attempted in Paris. 
Unless I am in error, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife had a 
longer run in New York than it had in Paris; and it has not yet 
been seen in London. 


Iil 


What Mr. George Arliss proposed was a partml abandonment 
of the present organization and a partial return to the system of 
fifty and a hundred years ago, when every town had its resident 
stock company and when only the stars had to travel. Perhaps 
it would be more exact to say that what Mr. Arliss suggested was 
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a combination of the system of the past with that of the present. 
It would be idle to expect that local companies could vie with the 
carefully organized travelling combinations which provide the 
song shows and the spectacular pieces, the presentation whereof 
is a legitimate subdivision of the show business. These would 
have to be migratory; and in every city there would have to be 
theatres set apart for their accommodation. 

In other words there would be a classification of the playhouses 
in the larger cities. One or more theatres would be given over to 
the pieces which please the unthinking and which may on occa- 
sion provide relief and even delight for the playgoers who do not 
check their brains with their hats. One or more theatres would 
be devoted to the drama, strictly so-called, to tragedy and com- 
edy, to melodrama and farce, to problem play and poetic fantasy. 
Each of these non-spectacular theatres would be in the control of 
a single manager, independent and master in his own house. 
This manager would engage a competent company of actors; he 
would retain the services of an experienced stage-manager; he 
would have his own scene painters and stage carpenters; he would 
be prepared to bring out new plays and to revive old plays; and he 
would invite visits from stars who would come assured in advance 
that the local company could give them loyal support and that 
their pieces would be satisfactorily mounted. This was the organ- 
ization of the theatre in the United States and in Great Britain 
until toward the end of the third quarter of the last century; and 
readers of Macready’s diaries and of the autobiographies of Anna 
Cora Mowatt, Joseph Jefferson and Clara Morris have been made 
acquainted with its merits and its demerits. 

Mr. Arliss’s letter evoked a host of hostile replies, in which it 
was pointed out that the demerits of this old-time system far out- 
numbered its merits and that it had been abandoned because the 
present system was more satisfactory to the playgoing public. It 
was urged that a company specially engaged for a play, with 
scenery and properties specially selected, could not fail to give a 
performance of this play far better than any that could be ex- 
pected from any stock company. It was urged also that it was 
hopeless to expect any group of actors to be versatile enough to 
present in successive weeks American farce, British society com- 
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edy, French melodrama and Scandinavian problem play. It was 
urged moreover that American audiences had become hypercrit- 
ical, having been educated to demand the utmost propriety in 
scenery, costumes, furniture, hangings and properties of all kinds, 
a propriety which could not be improvised in a week. And 
finally it was urged that the manager of a local stock company 
could not afford to pay the high salaries now demanded by actors 
and actresses of assured reputation. 

No one who recalls the stock companies in New York fifty years 
ago will dare to deny the force of these assertions. There is no 
doubt that we are now accustomed to finished and polished pro- 
ductions such as Daly and Wallack never gave us. I recall with 
keen pleasure the original performances of The Shaughraun and 
Diplomacy at Wallack’s when the company was at its strongest; 
but I have to confess that in each of these performances there were 
two prominent parts cast to performers who were not fitted for 
them, but who had perforce to undertake them because they were 
the only available members of the company. They were round 
pegs in square holes. I must admit also that the stock scenery 
and the stock furniture at Wallack’s and even at Daly’s was some- 
times shabby and sometimes inappropriate. Neither at Wallack’s 
nor at Daly’s did we ever see a set as complicated and as charac- 
teristic as that which Mr. Belasco provided as the fit and proper 
home for Peter Grimm, alive or dead. I do not doubt that if I 
could see the performances of a distant yesterday with the eyes of 
to-day I should discover many a deficiency and many a delinquency. 

One of the managers who were invited to comment on Mr. 
Arliss’s proposal went so far as to assert that— 


The day of ill prepared, slipshod, second rate performances, with makeshift 
scenery, has departed never to return, so far as first class theatres in the cities 
of the United States are concerned. And under the conditions proposed by 
Mr. Arliss the performances must perforce be ill prepared, slipshod and 
second rate: it is inevitable. 


IV 


It is probably true that the performances of most stock com- 
panies half a century ago were ill prepared, slipshod and second 
rate. But is it inevitable that modern stock companies could not 
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succeed where the old stock companies failed? In a second letter 
Mr. Arliss defended his position. He admitted that the mount- 
ing of plays would be less elaborate; and he pertinently inquired 
whether this would be a calamity. Certainly the tendency in 
the past decade has been toward a simplification of scenic embel- 
lishment. Mr. Arliss saw no reason why every theatre should 
not have a few good drawing-room and library sets; and he 
asserted his belief that an audience comes “‘to the theatre mainly 
to see good acting,” and that it will easily forgive the reappearance 
of a set seen a few weeks earlier. And if special scenes were nec- 
essary, they would have to be built. ‘“‘Many years ago” Mr. 
Arliss was “in a stock company which invited stars, and even at 
that time we built surprisingly effective scenes for a play that 
should run only a week or two at the most.” 

More than one of those who took part in the discussion called 
attention to the notorious fact that the company presenting a 
play on the road is rarely exactly the same as that which won the 
favor of Broadway, and that the travelling troupe may not con- 
tain more than two or three of the actors who created the parts. 
Attention was also called to another fact, that the members of a 
migratory company are likely to be worn by constant travel and 
to be wearied by the incessant repetition of the same part before 
audiences for which they may have little respect. 

Other correspondents pointed out that what Mr. Arliss pro- 
posed had been accomplished in several cities, in Los Angeles, in 
Boston, in Toledo and in Indianapolis. At the Majestic Theatre 
in Los Angeles the average run of a play was four weeks; and most 
of the actors came directly from New York, preferring a smaller 
salary for a definite period to the uncertainties of Broadway. 
Probably these actors were also moved to accept smaller salaries 
by their natural desire to settle down for a season and to have 
homes of their own. And once acclimated in a city, they soon 
came to feel that the audiences knew them and were glad to see 
them in part after part. Thus the performance of a resident stock 
company is rarely as perfunctory and as careless as that of a trav- 
elling troupe tends to be, especially toward the end of a long season. 
Moreover the ambitious actor cannot but rejoice at the opportu- 
nity of playing many differing parts in swift succession. 
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It must be noted, however, that these more or less successful 
local stock theatres have not opened their doors to wandering 
stars, which is what Mr. Arliss advocated and which is what was 
the universal custom sixty years ago. It would not be prudent 
for a star to set out on his travels unprovided with his own com- 
pany, his own scenery and his own staff, unless and until there is 
a chain of stock theatres ready to open their doors to him. This 
hospitality the stock company will be loath to proffer, since the 
appearance of the local company in support of a succession of 
stars would necessarily diminish its power of drawing audiences 
when it was deprived of the services of distinguished visitors. 
Sixty and seventy years ago there was a saying that it was not 
good policy to play stock after playing stars; and in those days a 
shrewd manager was likely to rely on the attractiveness of his own 
company until the middle of the season, when he was more willing 
to profit by the vogue of the commanding personalities of the 
hour. 

In one way it would be distinctly to. the advantage of the 
younger members of the stock companies if they were called upon 
to support a succession of stars; it would permit them to study 
at short range the differing methods of performers of assured 
authority, than which nothing could be more stimulating. 
They would profit by his practice and possibly by his precepts. 
They would be taken into the workshop of a master of the craft 
and they would thus have a chance to study his processes and to 
spy out his secrets. It would be for the young actor very much 
what the privilege of entering the studio of a distinguished artist 
is for the young painter. 


V 


The correspondence evoked by the two letters of Mr. Arliss 
made it plain that there is dissatisfaction with the present organ- 
ization of the theatre in the United States; that it is widespread 
even if it is not deep; that efforts are being made now and again, 
here and there, to establish local stock companies; and that there 
is no immediate probability of any important modification of the 
present system, because this provides more and larger opportu- 
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nity for pecuniary gain than any other organization. It is for 
the greater profit of the successful manager, the successful play- 
wright and the successful actor. Whatever its defects, and they 
are not a few, it is now established on a solid economic basis. 
And the show business, like any other, has to pay its way. 

But every system is certain to change, and sooner or later the 
existing organization will cease to be. Quite possibly the theatre 
of fifty years from now will be reorganized more or less in accord 
with Mr. Arliss’s suggestions. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Pusuic condemnation was swift and scathing upon the threat 
of a general railroad strike, to a degree and an extent never sur- 
passed; for a multiplicity of reasons, all cogent and sufficient. It 
was felt that it was nothing short of monstrous to propose such a 
thing in the present economic condition of the country, unless for 
cause immeasurably stronger than any that was suggested in this 
case. It was perceived that the strike would be a direct and con- 
temptuous flouting of a great agency of Government which had 
recently been constituted at the request of the very men who 
were organizing the strike, and which was looked to by the nation 
with a large measure of hope as calculated to avert precisely such 
disturbances. Perhaps above all, however, public disapproval 
was aroused by what was admitted to be the real purpose of the 
strike; a purpose concerning which, for almost the first time in 
such controversies, both the labor unions and the corporations, 
the Brotherhoods and the Directors of the roads, were in exact 
agreement. It was not to be a strike for higher wages, nor for 
shorter hours, nor for improved conditions of employment, nor for 
recognition of the unions. It was not to be a strike against the re- 
duction of wages last July, though that was the actual pretext and 
was the only issue upon which the rank and file of the men voted. 
It was to be a strike—though probably not one man in ten among 
the prospective strikers realized it or wished it—to compel the 
transfer of the railroads of the country from corporate to Govern- 
ment ownership and control. Memories of the Adamson law, and 
of the plasticity of the Government Railroad Administration dur- 
ing the war, moved ambitious labor leaders to think that under 
Government ownership they would be able to dictate terms and 
to exact concessions far more easily than under corporate control. 
It is gratifying beyond expression to have ground for believing 
that it was that feature of the strike threat that most aroused the 
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nation-wide reprobation and opposition of the people; for, let 
there be no mistake, that is the one supreme issue in the trans- 
portation problems of this country, which must at some time be 
fought out to a finish. 


Immeasurably gratifying, too, was the course pursued by the 
President in calling for what is colloquially known as a “‘show- 
down” on the question of the validity of the Railroad Labor 
Board and its orders. He purposed, as the first step toward set- 
tlement of the controversy, to find out whether that Board really 
amounted to anything as an agency of Government. If it did not, 
if it was futile, there was no occasion for its continued existence; 
the dust-bin yawned for it. But if it was not futile, its orders 
should be obeyed, or should be enforced, just as are those of any 
other department or bureau. Of course, the President’s demand 
for a ““show-down” was a two-edged sword. It applied to the rail- 
road corporations as well as to the labor unions; insisting that the 
authority of the Labor Board should be recognized by the one as 
well as by the other. We have said that the strike order was a 
direct flouting of that authority. But it is not to be denied that 
some time before there had been defiance of the Board by some of 
the railroad corporations. That was reprehensible, and would 
largely have vitiated the case of the companies in the strike con- 
troversy had they been one of the principal parties thereto. But 
they were not. Nominally against them, the strike was in fact 
threatened against the Government and the people who constitute 
the Government. 


The collapse of the strike, in such circumstances, was inevita- 
ble. The Brotherhood leaders realized that they could not hope 
to win a fight against the American nation and its Government, 
and so they called it off. In one sense the result was what Pres- 
ident Wilson called ‘‘peace without victory’’; so far, that is, as 
the two nominal antagonists were concerned. The Brotherhood 
had to give up the strike, let the July wage reduction stand ap- 
proved, and postpone the drive for Government ownership. On 
the other hand, the railroad executives had to postpone their 
plans for another reduction of wages, and to face the prospect of 
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a substantial reduction of freight rates. But it was peace—or 
at least an armistice—with a genuine and important victory for 
the third and chief party in interest, the Public. It meant that 
there would be no disturbance of travel and transportation, no 
demoralization of the business which is hopefully struggling 
toward restored prosperity, and, above all, no flouting of public 
welfare and Governmental authority by either capital or labor. 
The President’s potential intervention was effective. The Labor 
Board was proved to be valid and efficient. The Railroad law 
was vindicated as a part of the real law of the land. In such 
results there is cause for profound satisfaction; and for confidence 
that the maintenance of such a spirit will assure right settle- 
ments of all future renewals of the controversy. 


The Senate, acting against the counsel of its leaders, perpe- 
trated an unworthy bit of brutum fulmen in the passage of the bill 
for repealing Panama Canal tolls on American coasting vessels; 
its purpose in so doing being something into which it would not, 
for sheer shame, be pleasant to inquire. It quite ignored all three 
of the essential considerations which should prevail in dealing with 
the tolls question. The first is, whether for economic reasons it is 
desirable to seek remission of the tolls. The Canal, as the advo- 
cates of remission volubly and vociferously remind us, was built 
with American money. Yes; and it is not yet paid for, and it is 
not yet getting anywhere near to paying for itself. We have seen 
no reason for exempting any of the shipping which uses it and 
profits from it from the necessity of contributing its just share 
toward paying for the Canal. We have seen no reason why all the 
rest of the nation should be taxed to pay for the Canal, while those 
who use the Canal most are freed from tolls. The Suez Canal has 
long been so profitable that it has been necessary to reduce tolls 
from time to time in order that the dividends may not exceed the 
maximum permitted by law. When the Panama Canal reaches 
that happy state, it will be time to consider reduction or abolition 
of tolls. The second consideration is the method of securing ex- 
emption for our shipping, provided it be economically desirable. 
Concerning that there can be no doubt. It must be done by dip- 
lomatic negotiation, not by act of Congress. It is indisputable 
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that the understanding of both countries in making the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was, that American shipping was to pay the 
same tolls as that of any other country. Exemption of our ves- 
sels would therefore involve amendment of the treaty, and that 
can be done only by the same powers and processes that originally 
made the treaty. This is practically conceded by the chief advo- 
cate of the bill which was passed by the Senate. Senator Borah 
is reported as saying that he supposed there would have to be dip- 
lomatic negotiations over the matter, if and after his bill was en- 
acted. Surely, then, in urging passage of his bill he was putting 
the cart before the horse. It is stultifying to enact legislation and 
then to seek approval of it by diplomacy. 


The third consideration is that of time. Had the initiative 
been left, as it should have been, to the treaty-making depart- 
ment of the Government, we could confidently have trusted to its 
discretion to select an appropriate time for the negotiations. We 
may be sure that it would not have selected the time of all times 
when there was danger of embarrassing if not of balking other 
diplomatic negotiations of incomparably greater importance. 
It may be desirable to relieve a favored class of American com- 
merce from the burden of paying its way. It is certainly im- 
measurably more desirable to relieve the entire nation and the 
entire world from the burdens of needless armaments. Years 
ago President Wilson asked for repeal of a former exemption 
act in order that he might not be embarrassed or handicapped in 
some unspecified diplomatic transactions which were vaguely 
referred to as possible in the future; and on that ground Congress 
made a favorable response. In the present case the act of the 
Senate was to be deprecated because of the danger that it might 
embarrass immediately impending transactions of the most spe- 
cific character and of transcendent importance. We have hope 
that such embarrassment will not be realized. But if it is not, 
that will be simply because the action of the Senate will be re- 
garded as mere “buncombe”’ not to be seriously taken and cer- 
tain not to be confirmed by the House of Representatives. But 
is that a dignified or worthy light in which to regard the Senate of 
the United States? 
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The ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany was ef- 
fected in gratifying fashion. All the Republican votes were cast 
for it save two; the votes of those two Senators who, however con- 
siderable their ability, are above all others habitually inclined to 
eccentricity of course and to disagreement with their colleagues. 
It is related of Anthony Trollope that at a dinner or in a drawing- 
room, hearing imperfectly some statement made by someone at 
the other end of the room, he would roar with full diapason, “I 
totally disagree with you, sir! What was it you said?” On 
the Democratic side a few more votes were recorded against than 
for ratification; but it will not be invidious to observe that the 
minority—a numerous minority—favoring ratification included 
most of those who are esteemed as the intellectual and moral lead- 
ers. Ratification was therefore performed in an exceptionally 
impressive manner, auspicious of a fine degree of patriotic codper- 
ation in the further settlements and readjustments consequent 
upon the ending of the war. 


The universally regretted death of Senator Knox suggests an- 


other rebuke to those laudatores temporis acti who are constantly 
harping upon the decline and degeneracy of the United States 
Senate. It is easy to count upon the fingers of one hand the Sen- 
ators who, even in the “golden age” of that body, outranked him 
in the genius of legislative statesmanship. It is impossible to 
name any who surpassed him in patriotic integrity and devotion. 
His services to the nation, both in the Cabinet and in the Senate, 
were so great that at this nearness to them few observers can have 
the sense of perspective and proportion to estimate them aright. 
They were crowned, of course, by his efficient leadership of the 
opposition to the Covenant of the League of Nations, in which he 
distinguished himself with constructive as well as destructive pro- 
posals. Not more than once or twice in all our history has it 
been the happy fortune of any Senator to participate in a greater 
service to the nation than that; and the pain of his loss is in a 
measure mitigated by the fact that he lived to see his course ap- 
proved by the people and vindicated by the logic of events with a 
fulness and emphasis unsurpassed in history, and to see the 
crowning detail of the work, and the one to which he especially ad- 
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dressed himself—the making of peace with Germany—substan- 
tially assured. It would have been grateful to have him spared, 
to vote for ratification of that treaty. It was a splendid tribute 
to his statesmanship that, though he died before the vote was 
taken, the influence of his words and work remained potent to as- 
sure the right result. 


From the point of view of sentiment, and of piety, the greatest 
possible interest invests the paying of international honors to 
“unknown” soldiers of the World War. Such tributes, at the 
Arc de Triomphe, at Westminster and at Arlington, are a due 
memorial service to the heroic dead and also, we must believe, are 
vital and valid bonds of irenic affection among the nations which 
participate in them. But they have a still more profound and 
profitable significance, in the reminder that “common mortals”’, 
so obscure that their very names are unknown, are the partici- 
pants in and victims of war, no less than the great commanders 
whose names are inscribed in the Pantheon and in the Hall of 
Fame. There is truth in Cowper’s lines, that— 

War’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


But now kings have become subjects and subjects kings. The 
recognized danger of war now lies not in the will of kings, but in 
the militarist emotions and passions of the people. The recogni- 
tion of the “unknown soldier” is a valuable admonition to bellig- 
erently-inclined peoples, that the issues of peace and war are now 
with them, and that by them must the costs of war be paid if they 
elect to play that game. 


“We falter on, now hoping, now despairing, 
And hour by hour drag out life’s little span; 
They passed in one tremendous deed of daring— 
They lived for Honor, and they died for Man!” 
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Tue Book or Jack Lonpon. By Charmian London. New York: The 
Century Company. 


Although any attempt to label and pigeonhole human beings according to an 
arbitrary system is doomed to comparative failure, a classification based upon 
temperaments and instinctive dispositions seems quite as likely to be fruitful as 
the well-known anthropological divisions into dolichocephalous and brachycepha- 
lous, or makroskele and brachyskele. Of these, indeed, no one appears to have 
succeeded in making much, while William James’s distinction between the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded continues to prove fertile and will not 
down. Without crossing James’s tracks, one may make some use of the popu- 
lar distinction between the “primitive” and the “civilized” type; and this 
in the present case, seems a proper thing to try, because, from one point of 
view, an attempt to clarify this distinction appears to offer the only fair and 
promising approach to Jack London. 

Of course, before defending such a classification, one has to make the usual 
apology. The division is merely theoretic. Neither the purely primitive, nor 
the purely civilized human being exists: we are all mixtures of the two, or in- 
termediate types. But in this regard one is, after all, in the same boat with 
the anthropologists, who cannot discover any “pure”’ races; and the value of a 
distinction does not depend upon its being hard and fast. 

By way of further hedging, one must define the two types in such a way as 
to exclude the idea of a steady evolution from primitiveness to civilization. A 
survey of human development suggests the idea that the two types have existed 
side by side from the earliest times. The civilized type appears sporadically 
among primitive peoples, and the primitive type comes into existence occasion- 
ally among highly civilized peoples. Thus certain American Indians become 
good doctors and lawyers, and show no essential difference from their white 
brothers—in fact, there is no difference—while certain inheritors of the culture 
of the ages suddenly abandon the orderly ways of civilization and go to live, for 
a period, among the Eskimos. 

Finally one has to insist, with all possible energy, that the distinction is not 
intended to be invidious. Which type is best, who can say? Certainly man- 
kind can be too “civilized”, as our wonderful success in destroying life and our 
sacrifice of certain higher values for the sake of material progress seem to show; 
while on the other hand the primitive man has never been especially brutal, 
being, at worst, more nearly a brute than a brutal human being. The earliest 
men, one gathers, were, apart from certain tribal customs, kindly and gentle, 
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much more gorilla-like than that of a prehistoric mammoth-hunter. The too- 
civilized man really shocks most of us quite as much as does the too-primitive. 
If our ideal is not the prize fighter, neither is it, as Veblen points out, “the fini- 
kin skeptic in the laboratory or the animated slide rule.” 

On the whole, it is the primitive man who has produced romance, poetry, re- 
ligion; while the civilized man has created law, business, and science. With 
few exceptions, the greatest literary figures have had a broad streak of the prim- 
itive in their natures. 

But, though all are descended from both strains, the broad distinction holds, 
and it is in nothing more clearly marked than in this: that the predominantly 
primitive man does not really understand his (mainly) civilized brother. Your 
primitive outdoor man believes that the civilized recluse nourishes within his 
heart a secret joy in bare-handed struggles and bloodshed, and regards pre- 
tenses to the contrary as mere hypocrisy. He sincerely believes that there is 
always a woman in the case and is skeptical about voluntary celibacy. He 
drags his bored civilized friend off fishing with him and cheerfully ignores the 
latter’s fathomless ennui. And the civilized is just as blind and much more 
offensive in his estimates. He denies to the primitive, intellect, imagination, 
and sensitiveness of feeling. 

The misunderstanding and the hostility are chronic. Thus, Jack London 
despite his hyper-sensitiveness and his eager intellect was often, by innuendo, 
represented as a man of low proclivities. He was not. On the other hand, 
London himself declared: “A physical coward is the most utter of abomina- 
tions” —to which dictum every civilized person responds from the depth of his 
heart with an assured “No!” More in the same strain: “Say what you will, 
I love that magnificent scoundrel, Rupert of Hentzau. And a man who can 
take a blow or an insult unmoved, without retaliating—Paugh!—I care not if 
he can voice the sublimest sentiments, I sicken.”” Mere fustian from the view- 
point, let us say, of William Dean Howells; while, on the other hand, a reviewer 
of primitive mind seems to have thought that he had said almost the last 
word about Howells as a novelist when he remarked that at a critical point in 
one of the great man’s stories, “the villain throws the hero’s hat out of the 
window.” 

Some of the greatest imaginative writers have stood as interpreters between 
the primitive and the civilized in us; and because they have had to feel and to 
be both types at once, they have been afflicted with unrest. In Shakespeare 
this is perhaps observable both ways: that dissatisfaction with the too-too 
primitive men about him which made Hamlet lean on the over-civilized Hora- 
tio, and again a yearning toward Arcadia. In general the nostalgia is for a 
primitive state of society and for the things that are of the earth earthy. The 
civilized man, on the contrary, dreams, like Mr. H. G. Wells, of the future, and 
sickens for a scientific Utopia. 

Jack London was one of these interpreters, and herein lies his significance. 
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To say that he was primitive, with the full grasp and keen critical analysis of 
civilized conventions, which the high-brained primitive, even the savage, al- 
ways manifests, is no dispraise. And he had in him, too, a civilized heredity 
of no mean strain. He was both types at once, and he is not to be understood 
by such as are primitive after the manner of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who some- 
times delighted in masques and revels and bear-baitings “almost altogether” — 
a mock primitiveness, this!—nor by those in whom, according to James’s for- 
mula for grown-up, civilized people, instinct is almost wholly supplanted by 
habit. 

All his leading traits as they appear in his biography confirm this general 
diagnosis. It is primitive to be sensitive, but not nervous. It is primitive to 
dislike hysterics in a woman and to rather enjoy anger ina man. It is primi- 
tive to be impressible—to take in impressions wholesale and then to react to 
them instead of sifting them at the start. London was not a cave man; he 
was a sensitive chap; but hear his disclaimer: “I am a funny sort of fellow, I 
guess,” he once said to his wife. “Because I have sung the pean of the strong, 
and despite the whole heart I have thrown into showing the weak how to be- 
come strong, as I saw it, the world has given me the personal reputation of a 
caveman. Howmuchofacave man have you, or has anyone found me? 
even in my ‘violent’ youth a woman was always to me something to handle 
tenderly.” London absorbed bookseagerly, and he assimilated exactly what he 
liked. Ouida’s Signa and Spencer’s theory of style affected him most! But 
everything from dime novels to Nietzche went in and had some effect; his mind 
was not screened by conventions, but accepted all, coarse and fine. 

London was super-acute in his sensitiveness to pain. If unjustly used, he 
hotly cherished his revenge. He had the courage and the absence of nerves of 
a savage, yet he reacted strongly to supernatural dread. He was a born chief 
and understood the secret of chiefship. He preferred a sail boat to an automo- 
bile. He was a socialist—a direct actionist—yet he went in for physical rather 
than political adventure. He was not a pessimist. What primitive can be? 
“T am not a pessimist at all”, he said toa reporter. “‘ Why, I exploited to you 
that love is the biggest thing in the world, and held out my arms to you and to 
all the world in love while I was talking to you. No man who isa lover can be 
a pessimist. When you have grown a few years older, you will realize that a 
man who disagrees with your political, economic and sociological beliefs, does 
not necessarily have to be a pessimist—especially if he be a self-proclaimed 
lover.” (Will the reader please try to imagine Thomas Hardy as saying this!) 
In short, he did what none of the civilized can accomplish: he managed to be a 
meliorist and a materialist at the same time. 

He was not always wholly moral, but his sins were the sins of nature and 
weighed not heavily upon his conscience. The primitive conscience does not, 
indeed, accept natural sins as sins at all. But the unnatural is abhorrent to it. 
When the civilized type sins, it does so with an ill conscience and justifies itself 
by sophisticated reasonings. Compare DeQuincey’s experiences as an opium 
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The “intellectual being” 





eater and London’s bouts with John Barleycorn. 
does not seem the more agreeable. 

Finally Jack London’s deepest trait was sincerity. Sincerity is the prime 
virtue of the primitive. Reserve is the affectation of the barbarian. Irony is 
the vice of the civilized. 

And so one may conclude that London was one of those gifted persons with a 
deep vein of the primitive in them and a sufficiently sturdy civilized heredity to 
enable them to cope successfully with the conditions that the civilized have 
mainly created. Was he one of the great interpreters of human nature? For 
this is the real test. The answer, one thinks, must be that on the whole the 
primitive was too strong in him, not balanced with sufficient delicacy against 
the civilized element. Despite his eager mentality, his intense philosophizing, 
he did not attain a literary poise. Refinement of taste, a certain aloofness of 
soul—things which Shakespeare (to make an unfair comparison) miraculously 
understood as well as he understood primal motives—he never perfectly com- 
prehended. To the end he seems to have had a somewhat childlike faith in 
instinct along with a somewhat childlike faith in logic—‘“‘Convince me,” he 
would say. “Just show me where I am wrong.” The red-blooded theme 
was somewhat overstressed; the materialism and the socialism—phases of in- 
tellectual virility, no doubt—seemed shallow. His synthesis was not complete 
—he was not quite one of the great interpreters, though he had the twin nature 
and the divine unrest. God rest him! 

As for the book as biography, it is such a thing as no man could write, 
being both utterly frank and not at all critical. The truth is all there, and 
there is no concealment, no bias, but the narrative manages to be all eulogy. 
It is a great book for warm admirers of London, and a great love story. We 
have had in recent years several remarkably frank biographies, but the 
frankness of biography can never have quite the same value as the frankness 
of autobiography. 








































Jouutien T. Davies: Memoria or A LEADER OF THE Bar. By Joseph S. 
Auerbach. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The experienced in such matters know that the hardest man to write about is 
the admirable man. The biographical sketch of a mighty and gifted scoundrel 
is a golden opportunity for the literary man and a feast for his readers, Strong 
contrasts are the particolored raiment of readable biography and small ec- 
centricities are its gems. The just man seldom gets his due. No one wrote a 
biography of Aristides, while the sins of Alcibiades are written in gold all over 
the history of Athens. The life of Benvenuto Cellini will always be read 
for its entertainment and for its vivid revelations, and that of John Wilkes 
furnishes a biographer with many an effective opportunity for laudation. 

And so Mr. Auerbach has undertaken an unusually difficult task, for the sub- 
ject of his sketch is an all-round admirable man, a great and good man, not 
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showily conspicuous, a man too like what most of us desire to be to permit of 
much praise without either affected eloquence or dull commonplace. 

Mr. Auerbach, however, has discharged his difficult task not only with spirit, 
but with singular success. He says simple things well. He limns with dis- 
tinguished clearness plain ideals of intellect and honor; he makes us feel that 
the good man, the pillar of society, the salt of the earth is simple in principle but 
complex in mind, and that his problems are none of the simplest. Successful 
goodness, honorable success, are organized achievements, not the easy out- 
flowing of untempted minds or happy dispositions; and every such accomplish- 
ment ought to stand out like a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 

Of Mr. Davies he says: “To be in doubt as to the propriety of a course of 
conduct was to be resolved against it; and his whole life was a rebuke to the 
shallow cynicism that the law is what is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained.” It is an unobtrusively big saying, for the dry-rot in our lives is not 
so much rascality as cynicism and professional narrowness. And in a day in 
which lawyers are perhaps the least popular of expert and hard-working men, 
Mr. Auerbach, without at all writing pro domo, has truly represented the ideal 
of the good lawyer as approaching more nearly that of the “happy warrior” 
than is commonly deemed possible. 

The little memorial of Julien Davies will be preserved as a just and fitting 
estimate, and, like few such tributes, will sometimes be read for its literary— 
that is, its essential—merit. 





Torker: A Worup Prosiem or To-pay. By Talcott Williams. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Company. 

Mr. Williams knows Turkey, and he has faith in the United States. Con- - 
sequently he wants the United States to accept a “receivership” for Turkey. 
The term seems ill-chosen. Most of us would rather accept a mandate than a 
receivership any day. But then Mr. Williams is not the king of phrase-makers: 
he is just an exceptionally interesting and well-informed writer. He urges his 
point persuasively, vibrates the strings of our better natures—and leaves us 
unconvinced. 

Geographically and economically, the situation of Turkey is such that no one 
Power may venture to take it all. “The attempt would bring a European 
coalition.” But, on the other hand, “no division can be anything but tempo- 
rary. . . . A network of agreements as to railroad rates, concessions, and 
loans to native governments is needed to provide for, but cannot prevent, fu- 
ture friction between France and England over Mesopotamia and Syria.’’ 
There are many other and similar aspects, of course. On the whole, it is a very 
pretty problem, and what Power can solve it if not America? 

History shows that under ordinary circumstances civilization is of slow de- 
velopment. While England went through centuries of political experience, the 
German Empire was a forced growth. We cannot expect the Turkish region to 
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develop into a modern commonwealth under present conditions. Yet recent 
history shows that isolation under favorable circumstances can work wonders; 
witness the marvelous development of Japan. “‘How swift the growth may be 
if there be isolation, security, and teaching from without, Japan shows. Given 
these, and a nation may be born in a day. The United States, a nation, de- 
tached, could give Turkey isolation.” 

The Turk is a man and as an individual is rather a fine type of manhood; his 
sins are sins of the government, conceived not at all after the fashion of Western 
governments (not the Government of Turkey, but the government in Turkey) 
and sins of collective action. If a certain cosmopolitanism, a tendency to 
praise all races rather aggressively, be something of a pose with the widely read 
and widely travelled man of journalistic training, if provincialism comes to 
seem to him at last the unforgivable sin, there is little sign of bias from this 
cause in what Mr. Williams writes, and his intimate knowledge of the Turkish 
people gives weight and interest to all his words. 

Of course, religion and religious institutions like polygamy complicate the 
problem. The Koran has been harmful to Turkey; the harem is harmful. 
But religious differences and prejudices are not very different from sources of 
intolerance that we understand better as being closertous. The Turk is not 
a peculiar fanatic. “The Moslems feel about living under the rule of Chris- 
tians exactly as southern whites do about living under the rule of negroes.” 
From all this is fetched the argument that the United States as the only truly 
non-sectarian Power is alone fitted to undertake the rule of Turkey. 

One of the most interesting and novel portions of Mr. Williams’s treatise is 
that which describes the origin and history of the pasha system—really an odd 
device that has had curious consequences. This, while highly instructive in 

itself, supplies a new reason for American participation. ‘The revolution in 
Turkey raised to the rank of pasha men of high character, scholars of eminence, 
patriotic and able administrators. These are the hope of the empire and of all 
its races. They once constituted a party in favor of accepting and loyally sup- 
porting the supervision of the United States under a mandatory. If this were 
undertaken, the new administration could come in without a shock. This is 
the specific administrative reason why, if America assumed control, there 
would be no such resistance as a ruling class, a trained bureaucracy, factions, 
or fanatical elements can give.” 

Finally, Turkey, in common with all Asia is bankrupt—a state in some degree 
curable by modern organization. The causes are understandable and in a 
measure remediable. They are not merely laziness or incompetence or, one 
infers, procreative recklessness. The factory system in Europe swamped 
Asiatic industry. Modern transportation, the increase in ship tonnage, de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the old trade routes. The industrial revolution has 
proved in the end a boon to the West, but the East has not even had an indus- 
trial revolution. The people of Asia are “where we would be if cottage indus- 
tries and town trades, weaver, spinner, joiner, cordwainer, tailor, smith, and 
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tanner, had been put out of business, and miner, farmer, and small shop-keeper 
had gone with them.” 

Like almost every book by a journalist, even a great journalist, Mr. Wil- 
liams’s discourse is a somewhat perplexing mixture of exposition, authoritative 
assertion, explanation of personal opinion, history, and argument. The au- 
thor is somewhat given to bold, forthright-statements: Another great war is 
certain. India is bound for self-government. Lincoln would have approved 
our acceptance of a mandate for Turkey. He lays a good deal of stress upon 
the fact that no country save Turkey has given an important cabinet post to a 
woman—a fact of the sort justly prized by the journalistic mind, but susceptible 
of many interpretations. He scorns niggling, has the air of writing fast, and 
frequently embodies in the middle of a paragraph a statement that wou!d serve 
its purpose much better as anote at the foot of the page. He has written, how- 
ever, an exceedingly informing, provocative, variously interesting, and reliable 
book about Turkey. He not only gives the facts, but contributes his ripe opin- 
ions of their importance. His case is logically complete. Only he fails to con- 
vince us that we should accept the trusteeship; he has not found the arguments 
to persuade the doubters, and may even confirm them in their doubts. 





My Lire Here anp Tuere. By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Sper- 
ansky, née Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Probably no more entertaining reminiscences have been written in recent 
years by a native American woman than these by the former Julia Dent Grant, 
granddaughter of one of the three most prominent men in our annals. And 
this is remarkable because to a coldly critical eye there is in the story little that 
is of great significance or stimulus. But the charm of the narrative is great; 
and this is probably due to the fact that in all the subjects the author treats, 
from the last days of General Grant to the last court function at St. Peters- 
burg she is so thoroughly and simply American. Adaptable, dauntless, glow- 
ing with enjoyment and good feeling, making ardent friends of cynical old di- 
plomatists, conciliating without effort the Dowager Empress of Russia, tact- 
fully subduing the too-devoted Crown Prince of Germany, awakening no spark 
of jealousy, the American woman goes her way through the most exclusive Eu- 
ropean circles, liked by everybody, not too critical to enjoy it all, and quietly 
triumphant. Need one say that the Grant blood does not permit of the too 
obsequious manner or the too admiring gesture, and that verve in the high- 
bred American does not imply a tiresome vivacity? 

Really, most of the book is about dressing and dancing and court functions, 
and about people not too deeply analyzed, but its pictures are familiar and 
vivid, and as the story of a happy, successful life, a continuous victory of the 
American temperament over strange conditions, a sort of splendid vindication 
of the type we admire, it is in its naturalness, spontaneity and unconscious 
charm, almost unrivaled. 
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A Derense oF liserty. By the Honorable Oliver Brett. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Democracy, like every other political device,” writes the author of A 
Defense of Liberty—which is really a defense of Liberalism—“ has two roads on 
which it may travel, backwards towards State control, or forwards toward 
individual liberty.” Individual liberty, Mr. Brett apparently regards as a 
goal rather than a direction, if one may judge from the following passage: 
““Many people who are afraid of the damp never walk on the grass except 
when there is a notice forbidding them to do it. All decent men exceed the 
speed limit, and endeaver to elude the tax-collector. For the instinct of 
personal liberty is, fortunately for humanity, deeply ingrained in human na- 
ture.” Such a pronouncement, when compared with the off-hand dictum 
that Julius Cesar was almost certainly the greatest human being that ever 
lived, does not inspire confidence—even in a lifelong admirer of Cesar! 

The instinct of insubordination is, then, wholly good, and the instinct of 
submissiveness generally bad; and this is to be our touchstone. There is in 
this book hardly a trace of recognition of the idea that progress may be in the 
nature of a spiral in which humanity seems to move now forward and now 
backward, both conservative and liberal forces helping to determine the actual 
movement and its real direction. On the contrary, there must be no compro- 
mise between the two political forces. Though political history is simply the 
story of the long struggle for adjustment between liberty and government, 
the main thing is to be liberal. 

Really, Mr. Brett’s main idea is that Socialism is not progressive but reac- 
tionary. Curiously enough Mr. Hyndman uses the same argument—or, 
more specifically, the argument that Socialism is nothing new, but rather a 
return to primitive and formerly successful ways—as a justification of his 
creed. It would seem as if the controversial value of this half truth might 
by now be regarded as exhausted. Absolute State control is, of course, 
reactionary and pernicious, and one does not see to what else Socialism tends, 
but it is not true that everything not individualistic is reactionary; increased 
sympathy, increased codperation for the good of all mankind—these things, 
however arrived at, are not reactionary but progressive. Similarly, in so far 
as Socialism involves sudden or rapid change, it is not conservative but radical. 

In short, in talking about Conservatism, Liberalism, Radicalism, Socialism 
and the like, one is always in danger of merely playing with words. The 
terms—especially the vague pair, Conservatism and Liberalism—are scarcely 
subtle or definite enough to be useful in dealing with the facts. Thus, one 
findsin Mr. Brett’s book chiefly platitudes, such as the statemeat that “Human 
development rather than national must be our political objective; laws and 
States exist merely for the purpose of increasing the private happiness of 
those who live under them and in them; they are not and cannot be ends in 
themselves”—and passages that imply sweeping conclusions, like one already 
quoted. 


9° 
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Wit.tow Potten. By Jeannette Marks. Boston: The Four Seas Compe. 


A certain looseness of form in the new poetry certainly favors a freer release 
of sentiment and imagination, and gives, sometimes, a charming effect of na- 
turalness and spontaneity. Whether this release makes on the whole for 
greater concentration and fineness of workmanship is another question. 

However this may be, no one would be inclined to complain of looseness of 
form in the following lines—a favorable but not exceptional specimen of Miss 
Marks’s poetry: 

The rain upon my roof is the rain of apple blossoms, 

At my feet the water willows stand knee-deep in rushes; 
A swaying mirror for the sun the lake swings and tips, 
Spilling broken drowsy shadows and silver leaves. 

In the willow pollen the bees hum; 

In the apple bloom the bees hum; 

Fluttering up like a begging hand 

The ash tree twirls its mystic seven-fold leaf, 

The thrush its song. 


The more one dwells upon this passage, the more one perceives that it is a 
true picture. Beneath the purely literary magic of the lines, they bear the 
marks of verity. But the poem goes on— 


O beautiful world, what are you? 

And who made you? 

Are you no more than a fragrant dream, 

A jewelled crust of loam for sun to shine upon, 
A swaying mirror, 

Willow pollen, 

A twirling song, 

A crumbling leaf? 


This is disappointing—an inexpensive kind of intellectual reverie, approach- 
ing banality. 

It is a hard rule which requires that even lyric poetry should have, besides its 
personal touch, an element of the universal—and that this element should not 
be a mere abstraction or attenuation of thought or a mere enhancement of feel- 
ing, but a real insight—a distinctive way of thinking and feeling. But there 
appears to be no other way: poetry should make firm, indelible impressions, 
conveying thought in such a form that truth seems to suffer if a word be 
changed. Always a little too personal, Miss Marks’s poetry never quite 
achieves this high distinction, tending to become merely rhapsodic at the point 
where real revelation ought to begin. 





